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FINANCE AND MAN-POWER IN THE WAR 
IIl.—_GERMANY 


IN the issue of the Bulletin of Dec. 30, 1939, an attempt was made, 
by the use of data derived from the last war and the Chancellor’s 
recent war Budget speech, to show the various forces which the 
United Kingdom could put into the field, using what is probably 
the maximum proportion of national income for this purpose. 
To do the same for other countries is difficult in so far as data are 
either inadequate or not comparable, but it is interesting to make 
the attempt in the case of Germany. 


GERMAN NATIONAL INCOME 


The German net national income in 1937 was officially estimated 
at 71 milliard Rm. To adjust this to the definition used by Mr. 
Colin Clark for British national income, indirect taxation must be 
added, making about 78 milliard Rm. At 1928 prices, using the 
official German index employed for the deflation of national 
income estimates, this is about 94} milliard Rm. or about {£4,725 
million. Since the £ had increased in value by about 10 per cent 
between 1928 and 1937, the German net income of 1937 must, 
therefore, have been about £4,270 million, which is to be com- 
pared with the English figure of £5,320 million. Another approach 
confirms this. Mr. Clark' has estimated that, in the years 1925-34, 
German income per occupied person was about 60 per cent of 
that in the United Kingdom. If this ratio persisted (as it very well 
may have done, since production indices show about the same 
advance in Germany and Britain since 1929), the German income 
would be about 85 per cent of the British, or about £4,500 million 
in 1937. These figures indicate that the Reichsmark, for this 


1“Internationaler Vergleich der Vélkseinkommen’’, Weltwirtschaftliches 
Archiv, January, 1938. 
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purpose, should be converted at the rate of 17 or 18 to the £, which 
is plausible. Adding in reasonable estimates of the incomes oj 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and Western Poland, we arrive at 4 
figure of about £5,500 million for the income now at Germany’s 
disposal. 


GERMAN Costs PER MAN 


From Mr. Bogart’s contribution to the Carnegie Preliminary 
Economic Studies of the War it appears that Germany’s total war 
expenditures in the years 1917 and 1918 were 39.5 and 485 
milliard marks respectively. From the totals given for the whole 
course of the war it seems that the expenditure on civil purposes 
and pensions included under this head was about a quarter of the 
total, so that the costs of pay, provisions, and material for the 
fighting Forces may be put at 29.6 and 35.4 milliard marks in these 
two years respectively—expenditures which amount to about 
3,800 and 4,500 marks per man in the Forces. For the period 
corresponding to our financial year 1917-18, therefore, counting 
at the old parity of 20 marks to the {, the cost per man seems to 
have been about £330—which we may compare with the British 
figure of £413. The difference may be accounted for largely by the 
greater proportion of the more expensive arms—the Navy, Flying 
Corps, and the Tank Corps—to the infantry in the British forces. 
Differences in pay (which constituted only about 16 per cent of 
the British costs per man) can matter little in the comparison. 
Another consideration of importance is the fact that in 1917-18 
Britain was probably spending more, relative to Germany, in 
building up war material and the capacity to produce it. 

It is difficult to ascertain what German costs per man were in 
the different Services in 1917-18, and how they have changed 
since. It is not inconsistent with the evidence of the last paragraph 
to suppose that they were then roughly the same as in Great 
Britain—perhaps as much as 10 per cent less. As a working 
hypothesis, the changes may be taken to be similar to those 
experienced here. Thus, costs per head in the Army may be 
conservatively estimated at £540, in the Air Force at £2,250, and in 
the Navy (exclusive of new building) at £590. They may be 
considerably higher. 


PossIBLE WAR EXPENDITURE 


The national income of Germany in 1913 (including indirect 
taxation) appears to have been about 71 mit'liard marks at 1928 
prices. If we assume this real income to have been maintained 
throughout the war (an assumption probably more favourable 
than the event, to judge by British experience), it follows that 
about 44 per cent of it was used for the pay and supplies of the 
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fighting Services in 1917-18—a percentage remarkably close to 
the British.t' A similar proportion of the present national income 
amounts to about £2,420 million. To look at the question in 
another light, 40 milliard marks were left to provide for the 
private and civil Government expenditure of a population of 
some 58 million. 

If it is assumed that occupied Poland makes no net contribution 
to the war, and that its income and population therefore may be 
excluded,* the civil population under German rule is likely to be 
at least 81 or 82 million. To keep this at the standard of living of 
1917-18 would require (at 1928 prices) about 50 milliard Rm, 
leaving some 57 milliard for spending on the forces—about £2,560 
million at 1937 prices. This, then, appears to be a reasonable 
estimate of what Germany can afford. It will be noticed that it is 
about the same as the war expenditure estimated as possible for 
Britain, on the assumption that the same proportion of income 
was spent on the Services as in 1917-18; it is less by £400 or £500 
million than we could afford if we reduced our civilian consump- 
tion to the same level as in 1917-18. 


POSSIBLE STRENGTHS OF GERMANY’S FORCES 


Germany need not spend so much as the United Kingdom on 
her Navy. A total of 100,000 men borne and an expenditure on 
new building of £50 million a year would appear to be a not 
unlikely estimate. This would cost some £110 million. Another 
{100 million may be allowed, as was done in the British case, for 
such purposes as building of arsenals and other capital war 
expenditure. About £2,350 million remain for the Army and Air 
Force. Taking hypothetical Air Force strengths of 150,000, 
300,000, and 450,000 men, therefore (150,000 being approximately 
the British strength in 1918) we get as possible alternatives: 

Navy Air Force Army Total 
(Numbers in thousands) 

100 150 3,750 4,000 

100 300 3,100 3,500 

100 450 2,480 3,030 

Which of such alternatives is likely to be chosen, it is not the 
object of this article to suggest. Probably any actual choice will 
lie somewhere between the first and the third. The fundamental 
point is that Germany cannot possibly attain a war expenditure 
as great as the British if we are prepared to make the necessary 


sacrifices; but the sacrifices are heavy. 
B. 5. 


1 The British expenditure on the Services and the Ministry of Munitions in 
1917-18 was probably about 43 per cent of gross, and 45 per cent of net, national 


income. 

* The Polish standard of living appears to be such that to maintain the popula- 
tion at the German 1917-18 standard of living would reduce Germany’s war 
effort. The hypothesis used above is, therefore, more favourable to Germany than 
that of including Polish population and income in the calculation. 
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GERMANY’S INLAND WATER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


INLAND water communications have always been important jp 
Germany, and in the last 30 years a great ettort has been made to 
modernize them to serve the requirements of modern industry. The 
basis of the complicated system is the great rivers running from 
the highlands of Ventral Europe to the North Sea, the Khine, the 
Elbe, and the Oder, and to a lesser extent the Weser. The Rhine js 
an international river, and its outlet to the sea is under foreign control, 
A fourth great European river, the Vistula, is now under German 
control. These rivers with their tributaries link middle and southern 
Germany with the North Sea and the Baltic, and in the Northem 
European Plain the construction of canal links providing west and east 
communications does not present much difficulty. The other great 
river in Germany, the Upper Danube, runs roughly west to east in 
German territory and then south and south-east through Central 
Europe to the balkans and the Black Sea. The Danube system has 
hitherto been without efiective links with the general German system, 
though it has been an important factor in trade with Central Europe 
and with Balkan countries. 

Since the State took control of inland waterways in 1921, efforts to 
improve the system have been redoubled and large sums have been 
spent on improvements. The main objects have been: 


(1) to reduce Rhenish and Westphalian dependence on the ports 
of Kotterdam and Antwerp for water-borne traffic, and to 
provide direct communication with the North Sea ports of 
Emden, Bremen, and Hamburg and with Baltic ports, 
especially Liibeck and Stettin; 
to provide west and east links between the main river systems, 
for the encouragement and development of industry and trade 
in midland Germany, to connect the Silesian industry by water 
with its German and export markets, and the Eastern grain- 
producing districts with the industrial West; 

(3) to relieve the overburdened railway system of heavy traffic, 
especially on grain, coal, and ores; 

(4) to link up efiectively the three groups of waterway systems: 

(a) the west and south-west system based on the rivers 
Rhine, Ems, and Weser; 

(b) the central and eastern system based on the rivers Elbe 
and Oder, and, since the occupation of Western Poland, 
the Vistula; 

(c) the southern system based on the Danube. 


These aims are mainly economic. The advantage of a more direct 
route for Scandinavian timber and ores is obvious. The great German 
trade carried through kotterdam and Antwerp is a profitable one for 
those ports, and the desire for its transfer to Hamburg and other north 
German ports is natural enough. Direct connexion west to east across 
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the northern plain is the more important because of the complementary 
character of the economy of the agricultural East and the industrial 
West. But the strategic considerations of independence of foreign 
control of the mouths of the Rhine and of the creation of great indus- 
trial centres farther away from the frontier have perhaps had even 
greater weight in the schemes for construction of the northern and 
midland waterways. 












lade to The total navigable waterways in the Old Reich are 13,000 kilo- 

y- The & metres in length (cf. with €8,500 kilometres of railroads). Not all are 

3 from practicable for anything but light traffic, but they carried 18.6 per 

hin the & cent of combined rail and water traffic in 1929 and 21.6 per cent in 
e Is 1937.3 






The events of the last two years which have extended German 
control over Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and Western Poland have 
brought with them grandiose plans for the development of Danubian 
traffic, for linking up the Danube system with the Elbe and the Oder, 
and for extending the east-west links in the northern plain as far as 
the Russian frontier, to facilitate the hoped-for increase in Russian- 
German exchange of raw materials and grain for the industrial products 
of Westphalia and the Rhineland. If and when this system is complete, 
Vienna and Bratislava will be centres from which water communications 
radiate to the North Sea, the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Aegean. 
Germany will control water transport as she already controls a large 
part of transport by rail. Hungarian and Balkan communications with 
Northern and Western Europe are already practically under her control, 
now that Bohemia as well as Vienna are in her hands, except for the 
important Trieste-Milan-Simplon-Paris route. 

The water system is more important than ever in war to carry 
Germany’s trade with Russia and with the Baltic. The Russian trade 
can still be carried between Russian and German Baltic ports, but the 
distances from the sources of the supplies especially wanted, oil and 
manganese, to Petrograd mean an enormous additional cost. Like 
heavy Balkan cargoes they would normally be carried by sea through 



































cox the Mediterranean. The improvement of Danube navigation and 

vater increased German influences in the Middle and Lower Danube not under 

rain- German territorial control is, therefore, a major interest for the Reich, 

even though the route is closed by ice in the winter months.*? The 

affic railways can hardly cope with the increase of heavy traffic caused by 

the closing of the Mediterranean route. 

2ms: A map on pages 100-101, shows only main existing railway communi- 

vers cations of Germany with Eastern, Central, and South-Eastern Europe, 

and, in more detail, the proposed extension of the water-systems. For sim- 

“Ibe plification the whole course of the rivers is not traced, but only the navig- 

ind, able sections. The water-systems shown as already in existence are not 
1 For a summary of the position, see Vd/kischer Beobachter, Sept. 14, 1938. 

2.On the Rumanian section of the Danube ice is expected from the beginning 

of December to the end of February, but in good years it does not appear until 

rect January. The Black Sea harbour of Constanza was frozen this January for the 






first time for ten years. In Yugoslavia the average is about 30 days of freezing, 
in Hungary 40 to 60 days, in Austria 10 to 15 days, and in Germany 12 to 22 
days. The Northern systems are liable to be ice-bound for short periods, the 
average being 19 days at Frankfurt-on-Oder, and 34 at Magdeburg. The Western 
system is rarely icebound. 
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of equal importance, but the differences can hardly be shown on a smal] 
scale map. In Eastern Germany the system at present is navigable 
only for craft of about 400 tons. When the works on the Elbe are 
completed the entire waterway will be navigable throughout the year 
by 700-ton barges. The Oder system should be navigable for craft of 
about 500 tons, at some sections only three-quarters loaded. The 
Rhine, on the other hand, carries barges of 2,500 tons as far as Stras- 
bourg-Kehl, and the Dortmund-Ems canal barges of 1,500 tons. The 
Kiel Canal is an ocean canal, carrying vessels of 35,000 tons; its locks 
are to be improved and its bridges heightened. The Upper Danube js 
being improved, but can only be relied on to carry 600-ton barges 
through all the stretches from Regensburg to Turnu Severin, and if 
barges of 1,200 to 1,500 tons are used to carry cargo from the Black 
Sea transhipment is necessary below the Iron Gates.! 

Some details of each of the main waterway systems, explanatory o{ 
the map, are given below. 


‘II. THE RHINE SYSTEM 


The Rhine System is the most important of German waterway 
systems; in 1937 it carried 57 per cent of inland water-borne traffic. 
It serves the greatest industrial regions of Germany, and coal and 
lignite come first in importance in the traffic. The vast deposits of 
lignite (brown coal) in the Eiffel, on the left bank, and in the Wester- 
wald and elsewhere on the right bank are now intensively exploited: 
and the system also serves the Ruhr and Saar coal and ironfields, 
and the iron mines in the Sieg and Dill valleys. The greatest single 
industrial region is the conglomeration of industrial towns known as 
“the Ruhr’, with their iron and steel, engineering, chemical, and 
textile industries. The relative importance of the Rhineland iron 
industry increased between 1925 and 1935. In 1925 78.6 per cent of 
German crude iron production was in the Rhineland and Westphalia, 
5.7 per cent in the Sieg and Lahn areas, and 13.2 per cent in Central and 
Eastern Germany. In 1934 the Rhineland-Westphalian percentage 
was 83.4. At the western end of ‘“‘the Ruhr’ are the river ports of 
Ruhrort and Duisburg through which coal, coke, and iron in various 
forms are exported and grain, wood, and iron ore imported through the 
river and canal connexions with Holland, Belgium, and the Upper 
Rhine. Ruhr coal destined for Switzerland and Italy goes up-stream to 
Mannheim or Basel and is then transferred to rail and to smaller 
barges. 

The normal large exchange in peacetime of Lorraine iron ore and 
Ruhr coking-coal is by railroad, as the Mosel is not canalized through- 
out its length and is only available for small boats. The separation by 
the Peace Treaty of 1919 of the Lorraine iron ore mines from the West- 
phalian coal and iron manufacturing industries, which are comple- 
mentary, stimulated the import of foreign ores. Imported iron for 
Westphalian industry from Sweden, Spain, and raore distant places is 
carried largely from Rotterdam by the Rhine, and the same is true of 
imported food supplies for the industrial population from overseas 


1 For fuller particulars, see an article by G. R. Crone in The Geographical 
Journal, April, 1939, Vol. xciii, No. 4. 
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countries, and from Rumania and Russia. The whole area from the 
Swiss frontier at Basel to the Dutch frontier at Emmerich is one of the 
most densely populated parts of Europe, with large industrial towns at 
short intervals all along the river. From above Coblenz to Basel the 
system serves the great chemical industries clustered around Ludwigs- 
haven-Mannheim and Frankfurt, the textile and other industries of 
Wiirttemberg and the timber trade of the Black Forest. 


The Rhine waterway system may be briefly described: 


1. The river itself is navigable uninterruptedly from its outlets to 
the sea, the mouth of the Lek at Rotterdam and of the Waal at Bies- 
bosch. 

Of its feeders, the Neckar is navigable from its confluence at Mann- 
heim as far as Heilbronn; the Main for heavy traffic as far as Bamberg; 
the Lahn as far as Giessen; the Mosel for light craft only as far as Nancy; 
the Saar, for light craft, as far as Saarbriicken.! The Ruhr is canalized 
es far as Dortmund and the Lippe as far as Lippstadt. 


2. The canals extending the range of the natural waterway system 
are: 

(a) the old Ludwigs canal from Bamberg on the Main to Kelheim 
on the Danube, only available for small craft and with many 
locks. It is in process of supersession by a modern waterway 
(see under Danube below); 
the Marne-Rhine canal from Strasbourg through Nancy to 
Chalons, entirely French; 
small, but important, canals in the Ruhr district, mainly on 
the right bank of the Rhine; 
the Dortmund-Ems canal branching near Dortmund and 
entering the Rhine at Wesel and at a point below Duisburg. 
This canal links up with the Midland system, as well as with 
North Sea ports. 


III. THe EmMs-WESER AND NORTH-WESTERN CANAL SYSTEMS 


Independent of the rest of the German waterways system is the 
Kiel Canal connecting the North Sea and the Baltic, avoiding the long 
passage round Denmark, and providing a safe and convenient route 
used by ocean-going vessels of all nations in normal times. In 1937 
traffic through the Canal included 4,114 warships, 35,476 German 
merchant vessels, and 13,789 merchant vessels under other flags. The 
total tonnage of all merchant vessels passing through the Canal was 
22,240,000 tons. Its importance from the strategic point of view is 
paramount, as it connects the great naval station at Kiel by a safe 
route directly with Brunsbiittel at the mouth of the Elbe and therefore 
with the North Sea.? 

The Jade canal connects the port of Emden with Jade Bay and 
consequently with Bremerhaven. 

1 Before the war it was intended to build a canal for large barges from Ludwigs- 
hafen via Kaiserslautern to Saarbriicken. Proposals also exist for a canal to bring 
the industrial area of Aachen into contact with the Rhine. 


2 The Versailles Treaty (Articles 380-86) laid down certain international 
regulations for the use of the Canal. 
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The Ems-Weser system links up the Rhenish waterways with the 
North Sea ports, with the shipbuilding and other industries of Bremer. 
haven, Bremen, and Hamburg (also a centre of the chemical and other 
industries), with the iron and coal mines, the oil and the industria] 
districts of Hanover. 

The system includes the following rivers and canals: 


(1) The Ems is canalized for the greater part of its course. 


(2) The Dortmund-Ems canal (mentioned above under Rhine; 
leaves the Ems near Miinster; it branches near Dortmund, and 
is continued by two branches, one (the Lippe Canal) to the 
Rhine at Wesel via the Lippe valley, and the other via the 
Emscher valley (with a branch to Dortmund) to a point north 
of Duisburg. The work on the southern section of the main 
canal was completed in 1938, and the work on the northern 
stretch begun. 

The Weser, with the port of Bremerhaven at its mouth, is 
navigable for heavy traffic, through Bremen, to above Miinden. 


The Werra, which joins the Weser above Miinden, is already 
canalized for some distance, and it is proposed to continue the 
work and extend it by a canal joining the Main at Bamberg. 
When this work and work on the Rhine-Main-Danube water- 
way is completed there will be through water traffic between 
the North Sea ports and the Danube, and thus to South- 
East Europe. The completion of the Werra-Main connexion 
via the Itz valley would offer direct connexion with Bremen 
and Hamburg. 
Two west-east connexions between the Ems and the Weser: 
(a) the “Kiisten” canal leaving the Ems at Dérpen and 
passing Oldenburg, and 
(b) the new Ems-Weser canal, with a branch to Osnabriick, 
joining the Weser at Minden. The latter may be 
regarded as the first section of the Midland (Mittelland) 
Canal. 
The projected Hansa Canal, to be built from Bramsche on 
the Midland Canal across the Weser to Achim on the Elbe 
near Hamburg. This canal will connect Bremen, Hamburg, 
and Liibeck with the Rhenish-Westphalian area. The trade 
of the port of Bremen will be improved by the widening of 
access to it. 


When the waterways are completed Scandinavian ores and timber, 
timber and other products from Russia and the Baltic States, and food 
and other products from Poland shipped at Danzig can be brought from 
Liibeck, Hamburg, or Bremerhaven by water to the industrial centres 
of Western Germany. The Werra canal and the Rhine-Main-Danube 
connexion will put these ports in touch with the Danube. The Werra 
when canalized will serve the Hessian and Thiiringian potash industry. ' 


1 In the article in the Geographical Journal already cited, Mr. G. R. Crone said 
the Werra Canal between Miinden and Eisenach is in progress, and preparations 
are being made for the work as far as Merkers, the centre of the potash industry. 
The potash has hitherto been sent by rail to Miinden. 
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IV. THE ELBE AND THE ODER 


1. The Elbe is navigable as far as the confluence of the Vltava, 
which is also navigable as far as Praha. The large Czecho-Slovakian 
traffic which it once carried has been diminished by railway competi- 
tion. Improvements now being made in the channel will make it 
navigable, even at periods of low water, for 700-ton barges. In its lower 
course, the river links Berlin (by way of the Havel) with Hamburg, and 
(via the Liibeck-Elbe canal) with Liibeck. 

2. The Oder is navigable as far as Kosel in Upper Silesia and brings 
that river port, as well as Breslau and Frankfurt-on-Oder, into direct 
touch with the Baltic at Stettin. Navigation is much impeded by low 
water in dry seasons, and by flooding in wet seasons. The situation is 
being improved by work on the river bed and by the construction of 
storage dams on the Neisse at Ottmachau and on other feeder streams. 

The Adolf Hitler Canal, completed in 1939, joins Gleiwitz in the 
centre of the Silesian industrial area to Kosel, and thus gives Silesian 
products a direct outlet to the Baltic. 


V. THE MIDLAND CANAL 


The Ems-Weser, Elbe, and Oder waterways have east-west connexions 
across the Northern Plain with Polish waterways. Improvements in 
the latter and the construction of canals in White Russia are expected 
to extend this east-west communication to the Russian rivers.1 The 
Midland Canal, when complete will provide through traffic west and 
east between the three systems described above. The sections are as 


follows: 


(1) The Ems-Weser Canal (described above). 


(2) The Mittelland Canal runs from the Weser at a point opposite 
Minden to Rothensee, where it joins the Elbe. It crosses the 
river at Hohenwarthe, near Magdeburg, and proceeds from 
there to Berlin. Before reaching Berlin it divides into two 
branches: 

(a) the Hohenzollern Canal (the Havel River canalized and 
a short canal, running north of Berlin and entering the 
Oder at Odenberg), and 

(b) the Friedrich-Wilhelm, or Oder-Spree, Canal south of 
Berlin entering the Oder at a point above Frankfurt. 


Branches are to connect the Weser-Elbe section (the Mittel- 
land Canal proper) of the main Canal with Hildesheim, 
Bleckenstedt, and Fallersleben. Leipzig is in connexion with 
the system at a point above Magdeburg, via the Saale and the 
Saale-Elster canals. 


1 According to Pravda’s Minsk correspondent a canal is being pushed forward 
at great speed to connect the Bug at a point near Brest-Litovsk with the Pripet 
at a point near Pinsk. This will link up the Russian and Polish waterways, the 
idea being to facilitate direct water transport of oil and other products of South 
Russia to Germany (Manchester Guardian, Jan. 11, 1940). In East Prussia the 
Masurian Canal, connecting the Masurian Lakes with the Pregel, will provide 
Masuria with an outlet to Kénigsberg. The work was about half finished in 1938. 
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The general work on these stretches was completed in 1938, but 
arrangements for through traffic are not yet finished. The sector 
Brunswick-Magdeburg was opened in October, 1938. At Rothensee 
locks have been constructed to bring craft from the Canal into the 
Elbe, and at Hohenwarthe an aqueduct for the Canal to cross the Elbe 
is being built. The aqueduct was due for completion in 1942. 

The system is of great importance, as it puts Berlin in direct through 
communication with East and West. It takes vessels up to 1,500 tons 
in the western sections, and up to 1,000 tons elsewhere, and will thus 
enable heavy traffic to be carried from the main industrial districts of 
the Rhineland and Westphalia, Berlin, Saxony, and Upper Silesia; it 
will facilitate trade between the industrial West and the agricultural 
East; and it will serve the new industrial centres designedly placed on 
it, such as Fallersleben, with its motor works, Bleckenstedt, where the 
new Hermann-Goring smelting works are being erected; Misburg, with 
its motor works; and Brunswick, already a large industrial centre, 
where the Opel works are situated. The connexion with the Oder is 
extremely important, because it allows the easy passage of Silesian 
ores and coal to Berlin and to the new industrial centres, though the 
Oder cannot as yet take 1,000 ton barges throughout its course. Berlin 
can now be supplied by reasonably direct water communication with 
either Ruhr or Silesian coal.? 


VI. THE DANUBE SYSTEM IN GREATER GERMANY 


Hitherto the Danube system has not been effectively linked up with 
the Rhine, though some work has been done to replace the antiquated 
Ludwigs canal by a modern system. The Danube has not, therefore, 
been important for traffic (other than local traffic) within the Reich, 
though it has been, and is, extremely important as a channel of trade 
with the Black Sea. Regensburg has been the main German river port 
where goods have been collected for export by river and where river- 
borne imports have been landed for distribution by rail. Congestion 
at Regensburg has been very serious in recent months, and it was 
reported (The Times, Nov. 23, 1939) that in spite of the use of 
churches and schools as temporary granaries, barges were laid up 
because of delay in unloading. Now that Germany controls its course 
through Austria more headway is being made with improvements in 
its navigation and with work on connecting the other German systems 
with the Danube. Concurrently with the starting of new industries 
in Austria great improvements are being carried out in the river-port 
of Vienna. More attention is being given to improvements in the 
river bed in the German and Austrian stretches of the river in view of 
the increasing importance of German trade with South-Eastern Europe 
under war conditions. The important elements in the Danube system 
within Greater Germany and the extensions proposed are given below. 

(1) The Danube is available for light traffic as far as Ulm. The 
Kelheim-Regensburg stretch is to be completely canalized to 
form the first sector of the Rhine-Main-Danube connexion. 

1 For details of the work done on the Elbe, the Oder, and their feeder canals, 


see especially an article by A. Weidner of the Ministry of Transport in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, Aug. 5, 1938. 
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The river is definitely navigable for craft of 600 tons or more 
below Regensburg. ‘The Regensburg-Hofkirchen stretch has 
been improved, and many obstacles to navigation in the river 
between Passau and Bratislava have been removed in recent 
years, though there is still much work to be done. 


(2) Projects for linking up the Upper Danube with existing 
German waterway systems: 

(a) A projected canal from Ulm to Plockingen, near Stutt- 
gart, on the Neckar. This would not be worth while 
until the improvement of the upper reaches of the river 
itself is carried out. Complete canalization between 
Kelheim and Ulm (170 kilometres) would be necessary. 


The supersession of the Old Ludwigs canal between 
the Danube and the Main. The improvement of the 
Rhine-Danube connexion was begun during the World 
War, when the Main was made navigable for large craft 
as far as Aschaffenburg. Work was resumed in 1922, 
when a big retaining dam was built at Passau, raising 
the level of the Upper Danube by 30 feet. The canaliza- 
tion of the Main was carried as far as Frankfurt in 1927, 
and reached Wiirzburg in 1938. It is being continued to 
Bamberg, and, simultaneously, a canal is in construction 
from Bamberg to Belingris on the Altmiihle, a stream 
entering the Danube at Kelheim. This canal, which 


with will complete the connexion, is to be more than 8 feet 
ated deep and to carry 1,500-ton vessels. The terrain is 
fore, difficult, and construction involves 13 locks. Meanwhile 
eich, the turnover of the port of Frankfurt has risen from 
rade 1} million tons in 1924 to nearly 3 million tons in 
port 1937.1 The scheme is to be completed by 1945. By 
iver- that time it is expected that parallel improvement in 
tion the river will create a first class water way from Kelheim 
was in Bavaria to Bratislava. It will be in contact with the 
> of Rhine system, so that there will be straight water traffic 
up from the Black Sea to western industrial Germany and 
urse on to German North Sea ports. 
Se (3) Projects for linking up the Middle Danube with the Elbe-Oder 
ries system. 
ort (a) Schemes for a canal from Vienna and Bratislava through 
the the Moravian Gap to the Oder have been devised with 
y of the intention of bringing Austrian engineering and heavy 
ope industry in direct water connexion with the coal and 
em ores of Upper Silesia. Balkan ores, oil, and grain would 
Ow. be carried by the same route. This plan has been given 
The special precedence because of its industrial importance. 
to The canal is to pass from a point above Bratislava, 
on. on the left bank of the Morava, as far as the mouth of 
als, 1 New York Times, March 31, 1938. The writer of the article comments that 
nk- the Rhine-Danube connexion will do much to weld Austria and Germany into 


one economic body. 
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the Thaya, where it crosses the river near Lanzhot; then 
along the right bank of the river. After a second crossing 
it proceeds through Hranice and Moravska-Ostrava 
(Mahrisch-Ostrau) to Bohumin (where it taps important 
railway connexions) and on to Kosel, where it joins the 
Adolf Hitler Canal and the Oder. 

The second scheme is for a canal running from the Elbe 
at Pardubice in Bohemia, near the angle where the 
stream turns west, through Chocen to Prerow, where it 
would link up with the Danube-Oder canal. The Elbe 
itself would require deepening from Melnik to Para- 
dubice. The construction of both these canals would 
present many difficulties; they are to carry 1,000-ton 
barges. The cost is calculated at Rm 675 million, but 
a saving in freight charges of Rm 37 million a year is 
expected by the linking up of the Danube and of 
Bohemian industry with the German system. 


VII. RaAILways AND Roaps 


There is no space in this article for describing German railway 
connexions, which are in any case better known than the canal system. 
Nor have they undergone so great a development within the Old Reich 
in recent years. But something may be said of the extensive hold that 
Germany now has over European railway connexions, and consequently 
of trade within Europe, since the annexation of Austria and the occupa- 
tion of Czecho-Slovakia and Western Poland. The main European 
connexions, east and west and north and south, pass through Germany 
and German-controlled territory. Only the principal trans-European 
lines are marked on the accompanying map. 

West to Ecst. The northerly route across Europe is by way of 
Rotterdam-Osnabriick-Hanover-Berlin, diverging at Berlin on the 
routes Kénigsberg-Kaunas-Dvinsk-Leningrad, and Berlin-Posen-War- 
saw-Brest-Litovsk-Minsk-Moscow. Further connexion is available to 
the Caspian Sea. 

The main European lines to the Balkans, with one exception, go 
first to Vienna, either by way of Flushing or Ostend-Cologne-F rankfurt 
and Regensburg, or Calais-Rheims-Strasbourg-Munich-Stuttgart- 
Salzburg-Linz. rom Vienna the route lies by Budapest-Belgrade-Nish. 
At Nish the line divides, one branch going to Athens, the other to 
Istanbul. For Bucarest the line diverges at Budapest. 

The shortest connexion between Bucarest and Germany from 
Berlin eastward is a secondary line via Cernauti, joining the main line 
Berlin-Breslau-Cracow-Odessa at Lwow. This passes through Russian- 
occupied Poland.!. The main Bucarest-Budapest-Vienna route, how- 
ever, is linked with Upper Silesia and Berlin by lines across the Moravian 
Gap and Bohemia respectively. 

The only route not going through Germany and Austria is the 
Simplon route from Paris passing by way of Milan-Verona-Lubljana- 
Zagreb-Belgrade-Nish. 

These lines connect at Istanbul with the Anatolian system. 

1 See the Chronology, page 113, under January 21. 
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VII. NorTH AND SOUTH 


The routes necessarily pass through German-controlled territory. 
Thus Italy, though she has direct communications with Western 
Europe, has none with the Baltic except through Germany (vide the 
stoppage of her supplies to Finland at Stettin). 

Once Germany was established at Vienna she controlled the central 
point of the railway system of the Succession States of Austria- 
Hungary, which converged on the capital. The more important 
industrial districts were connected by double lines with Vienna. 

The occupation of Bohemia and Moravia and domination over 
Slovakia gave control of the short cut north and south through the 
Moravian Gap. With possession of Bohemia Germany is at the centre 
of a whole network of communications in Eastern Europe.' 

The new road in process of construction across Bohemia-Moravia 
serves German strategical ends. The present railway communications 
between Germany and the Balkans may conceivably be assisted by 
further road building, which would assist German penetration in many 
indirect ways.? 

The domination of Central and South-Eastern European transport 
by Germany appears to have been inevitable after the disappearance 
of an independent Austria. At the time of the Anschluss Mr. Winston 
Churchill said, in the House of Commons, on March 14, 1938: 


“Vienna is the centre of all communications of all the countries 
which formed the old Austro-Hungarian Empire and of all the 
countries lying to the South-East of Europe. .. . This mastery of 
Vienna gives to Nazi Germany military and economic control of 
the whole of the communications of South-Eastern Europe, by 
road, by river, and by rail. . . . It is not too much to say that Nazi 
Germany, in its present mood, if matters are left as they are, is in 
a position to dominate the whole of South-East Europe.” 


M. 
A.J. 


B. 
B. 


1 For the part that railways played in territorial redistribution in the interim 
between September, 1938 and March, 1939, see Graham Hutton, Danubian 
Destiny, London, Harrap, 1939, pp. 47-64. 

2? For the possibilities of road construction, see Danubian Destiny, cited above, 
pp. 55-8. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH AT THE 
MANSION HOUSE 


ON Jan. 9 Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at the Mansion House, began 
by saying that since war had come, despite all efforts to avert it, his 
sole thought and all his actions had been directed to one purpose only— 
to do all he could to bring it to a successful conclusion. To that 
purpose he had subordinated everything—all thought of relaxation, 
all ‘‘partial affections’, to use the words of the daily prayer in the 
House, all personal feeling and considerations whatsoever. From that 
purpose he would not be deflected, nor would he shirk his inevitable 
responsibilities in what he felt to be right, no matter how difficult or 
disagreeable they might be. 

He next made an appreciative reference to the great assistance 
being given by the Dominions, and went on to say that 1940 had 
opened quietly, but it was the quiet of the calm before the storm. 
As yet there was no general engagement, but they did not know how 
long that would last. Only at sea was the war in full operation, and 
the result so far was that the oceans of the world had been swept clear 
of German shipping. The German Fleet had lost by capture, sinking, 
and scuttling, 228,000 tons, and the rest was either bottled up in 
foreign ports or confined to the Baltic. 

As to their own losses, if they subtracted from these their gains by 
captures from the enemy, by new ships, or by transfers from foreign 
flags, they had lost so far 122,000 tons—less than 1 per cent of their 
total merchant fleet. And every day there were passing to and fro 
upon the oceans of the world no less than 11 million tons of British 
shipping. 

After a reference to the ever-increasing difficulties produced for the 
whole of Germany’s economy by the blockade, he drew attention to 
the ease and rapidity with which the evil things of which he had spoken 
would spread unless they were checked. ‘Germany used her brute 
force upon unhappy Poland,” he said, ‘‘and to-day we can see how she 
is treating the Poles and the Czechs, exploiting their resources, carrying 
off their food, starving and shooting people, tearing and uprooting 
them from their homes in order to make way for Germans who, in 
their turn, have been forced to leave the lands where they and their 
families have been settled for generations. 

“And now it is the turn of Finland to be attacked by that Power 
with whom Germany made an unholy pact, and to whom she set the 
example of aggression. Finland... is fighting against the forces of 
unscrupulous violence just as we are ourselves. She is fighting for the 
same things—for liberty and for justice. ... Whilst her need calls for 
our sympathy and our aid that valiant people can rest assured that 
our response to that resolution which was passed so recently at the 
meeting of the League at Geneva will be no mere formality.”’ 

After a sympathetic reference to the terrible trial through which 
Turkey had been going Mr. Chamberlain suggested that the experience 
of the close association which had now been established between 
England and France would prove so valuable that neither would want 
to give it up. It might even develop further, since there was nothing 
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which would contribute more towards the permanence of the peaceful 
reconstruction which would have to be undertaken than the extension 
of this Anglo-French collaboration to other nations in Europe, ‘‘and 
indeed, perhaps, to the whole world’. 


He next dealt with their own war effort, and pointed out that, 
including the men registered for service in June, 1939, the total number 
of men registered or liable to be called up under proclamations 
amounted to between 2} and 2} million. If they added to these the 
regulars and reservists and the large number of volunteers who had 
entered the Army since the war, together with the growing forces of 
the Air Force and the Navy, it would be evident that the mobilization 
of their man-power was already on a prodigious scale. 

There were also the home defence forces of various kinds, and as to 
these he emphasized that it would be very dangerous to assume that, 
because all these vast preparations had not been used or tested, they 
were therefore not necessary. All he would say now was that “‘whilst 
we have already reviewed all our different precautions and modified 
and amended them where we thought we could do so without dis- 
regarding the important factor of safety, I do not consider that the 
risk of air raids is over, or even that it has diminished”. He appealed to 
all parents to leave their children in the safe areas, and to look on the 
temporary separation as one of those sacrifices which were necessary 
to win the war. 

As to the general attitude of the nation towards the war, he said he 
was not quite sure whether people in general understood what they 
were up against, or that they would have to face a phase of the war 
much grimmer than anything they had yet seen. 

“We must not think,” he said, ‘‘because this war has not taken the 
form hitherto that it did in 1914 that we can carry on our lives as if 
we were still at peace. We have got to do without a lot of things which 
we shall miss very much. . . . Although we are not yet fighting on land 
we are making great preparations to enable us to do so with the greatest 
effect whenever the right moment comes. For that purpose we are 
devoting more and more of our man-power to the production of 
armaments. That must mean there is less and less of our man-power 
available to produce civilian goods.” 

There would be a big work change-over, and the unemployed would 
be absorbed by stages; for the engineering industry alone they would 
want hundreds of thousands more men. Further, the demand for 
labour for armament purposes would make it impossible for them at 
the same time to be producing civilian goods in the quantities the 
country has enjoyed hitherto. 

He next referred to the demands on shipping for essential services 
and to the urgent need for exports to be developed as much as possible. 
A reference to the additional burdens placed on the taxpayers led him 
to say that their standards of living had already been notably reduced, 
and it was not possible for them alone to solve the problem of how to 
reduce consumption of unnecessary articles, because two-thirds of the 
consumption of the people of the country was by those who only had 
small incomes. It was necessary, therefore, that they too should make 


their sacrifice. 
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“T do not mean to imply,” he said, “‘that there must be no increase 
of wages, but I do say that it would be a mistake to tie up wages to 
the cost of living, which in the end could benefit no one because it 
could only give a violent impetus to the vicious spiral of alternately 
rising prices and wages...” 


Mr. Chamberlain also emphasized that they would not hesitate to 
add to the list of rationed commodities if necessity for it became 
apparent, continuing: 

“What I want the country to realize, then, is that the war is going on 
every day although in a form which is unfamiliar, and that every 
restriction which they are asked to accept is just one part of the general 
plan for securing victory in the shortest possible time. 

“Tf you are asked to lessen your consumption of bacon and sugar, 
remember that you are making available space in ships which can be 
used for iron ore or machine tools. If you are asked to put your savings 
into Savings Certificates instead of spending them, remember that you 
are giving help to the Chancellor in his Herculean task of finding the 
wherewithal for our unprecedented expenditure on munitions. 

“In these times of war I cannot guarantee—no one can guarantee— 
that the sacrifices of all are going to be equal, but if each one makes 
the sacrifice as the call comes to him his own conscience will be clear 
and our combined efforts will see us through.” 

In conclusion, he declared that it had “‘become increasingly clear 
that the German Government has long planned the successive stages 
of a programme of conquest, and that its appetite grows by what it 
feeds upon. To-day, the members of that Government do not hesitate 
to say that they desire to achieve the ruin of the British Empire, and 
no doubt they would rejoice if they could treat us as they are treating 
the victims already within their grip. 

“We on our side have no such vindictive designs. To put it about 
that the Allies desire the annihilation of the German people is a fan- 
tastic and malicious invention which could only be put forward for 
home consumption. But, on the other hand, the German people must 
realize that the responsibility for the prolongation of this war and all 
the suffering that it may bring in the coming year is theirs, as well as 
that of the tyrants who stand over them. They must realize that the 
desire of the Allies for a social, human, just, Christian settlement 
cannot be satisfied by assurances which experience has proved to be 
worthless. 

“The methods that are pursued by the Government of Hitler are a 
standing threat to the independence of every small State in Europe. 
They are a constant menace to the moral standards on which the whole 
of western civilization is founded. 

“Nowhere have they aroused greater detestation than throughout 
the continents of North and South America. In his recent message to 
the Pope, the President of the United States declared that only by 
the friendly association of the seekers of light and the seekers of peace 
everywhere can the forces of evil be overcome. 

“T profoundly agree. But I would add that if the forces of right are 
to prevail we must not hesitate to risk our blood and our treasure for 
so great an end. 
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“In our determination to achieve our purpose we are united among 
ourselves. We are supported by the peoples of the Empire, by the power 
and resolution of our great and gallant ally, France, by the moral 
approval of all who realize that the fate of civilization is bound up 
with our success. Against such a.combination as that the powers of 
wickedness will fight in vain, and we, at the beginning of this New Year, 
can await the future with unshaken confidence in the strength of our 
arms and in the righteousness of our cause.”’ 


MR. CROSS’S REVIEW OF THE ECONOMIC 
WARFARE 


IN a review of the work of the Ministry of Economic Warfare given 
to the House of Commons on Jan. 17 Mr. Cross said “We are fighting 
a country in which the whole people have been moulded and hammered 
into one vast military and economic machine. They have long been 
preparing against the day of war. That makes Germany technically 
stronger than she was in 1914-18, but it also makes her more brittle 
than she ever has been before. It means that the force of economic 
events in Germany will take a different course from the events of 
1914-18”. 

Profiting from the lessons of the last war, the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare was set up on the very day that war broke out, and the work 
was being carried on in the closest co-operation with their French 
allies. He was glad to acknowledge publicly the clear-sighted and 
vigorous way in which they were pursuing the economic war effort. 
There was also the closest co-operation with the Dominion Govern- 
ments and the Government of India and with the colonies. 

The opportunities for goods reaching Germany were greater than in 
1914-18, as only the French frontier was closed to her, and this difficulty 
had caused the British Government to adopt what amounted almost 
to a new technique. Few enemy ships evaded the contraband control, 
but there remained the tricks of traders by which it was sought to 
circumvent the regulations of neutral countries, and to deal with these 
a world-wide service was necessary. All Great Britain sought was that 
goods should not pass over into Germany via neutral countries, and 
for this she had to evolve and was perfecting a technique which went 
beyond anything seen in the last war. The more she could succeed in 
shifting the economic war from the sea approaches to the Continent 
to the German frontier the fewer would be the delays to neutral 
shipping and the greater the convenience to bona fide neutral trade. 
Over 11,000 applications had been made for navicerts, and they were 
coming in at the rate of 500 a day. 

Another way of reconciling their needs with those of neutrals was by 
war trade agreements, and they had concluded or were conducting 
negotiations with 14 Governments. (These were Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Iceland, Spain, Switzerland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Yugoslavia, Italy, and Greece.) 
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Special problems had to be faced in the Mediterranean, and because 
of these the Anglo-Italian Commission had been set up in Rome. 


Germany was scriously deficient in vital commodities, and owing to 
the British methods of control the quantity of German exports for 
examination was very small. ‘But,’’ he added, “I know that the 
Germans are developing devices for their traders to camouflage goods. 
I give them fair warning that the necessary steps are being taken to 
deal with that traffic.’ 

The German belief that the markets and sources of supply to which 
they still had access by land were sufficient to nullify the effect of the 
blockade was less than the truth. There were many important com- 
modities which could only reach Germany from overseas, and there 
were equally important materials which she could not obtain in Europe 
in quantities sufficient for her requirements. 

For years past Germany had been conducting her foreign trade, 
particularly in the Danubian countries, by methods which had the 
effect of giving her a substantial hold over the foreign trade of a 
number of the smaller neutral countries. Moreover, she was operating 
in her normal markets, and had welded her industrial, economic, 
political, and military power into an effective instrument of economic 
warfare. To attack this enemy position required a new departure in 
a country in which they lived under a free economy. 

One of the first things which had to be done was to co-ordinate the 
Government departments concerned to get rapid decision and rapid 
action. To this end two committees had been set up. One com- 
mittee of Ministers, presided over by himself, decided matters of 
policy. The other committee of senior officials, presided over by 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, provided for executive action. They had 
cut out the delays involved in departmental correspondence and 
consideration. 


He next emphasized that the Treasury had not failed on a single 
occasion to give the Ministry prompt and generous consideration in 
the matter of pre-emptive purchases. He would not give the details 
of these, and provide Germany with a handle for bullying and black- 
mailing neutral traders and Governments; nor did he wish to give 
the vendors any more incentive to raise their prices. ‘‘We might,” 
he said, “spend a large sum buying up the whole supply available to 
Germany of a key material. On the other hand, we might also buy 
goods merely to tighten Germany’s industrial belt.’’ The effect on 
the enemy was not, therefore, to be measured merely by the amount 
of money they spent. Very considerable purchases had, in fact, been 
made, and goods bought from neutrals where they had never bought 
them before. They had made contracts for the national production 
of commodities which would make peacetime business men shudder. 

If the German complaints were any true guide this policy was 
proving very effective. ‘Our task,” he added, “is to examine in detail 
and to some extent to control the world’s exports to Europe and 
Europe’s exports to the rest of the world.” 


As to the effects on Germany there were encouraging signs. Their 
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attack had given German economy a sharp shock. At the end of 44 
months of war Germany was in something like the economic straits 
she was in after 2 years of the last war. Her resources in gold and 
foreign exchange were smaller than in 1914; her stocks of industrial 
raw materials far smaller. He went on: 

“Germany’s difficulties are serious in regard to the supply of certain 
materials. There are shortages of petroleum, iron, copper, wool, 
cotton, oils and fats, and many other commodities. The requirements 
of the export trade are being given priority over the home market. 
It is in the export field that we shall find the best test of Germany’s 
industrial discomfort. There are there many examples of shortages. 
Germany is trying to export cars and bicycles to adjacent neutrals 
without tyres.”’ 

His department had reports that important steelworks might have 
to stop for lack of raw materials. Many factories in Austria making 
rubber goods had to close down for the same reason. In others, where 
basic raw materials were obtainable, there was a lack of accessories. 
That the textile situation was acute was evident when rationing had 
to be introduced for clothing. 

The question might be put: Is the contraband control really effec- 
tive? The Germans were naturally fertile in devices for evasion, but 
the net was drawn very tightly. ‘After four and a half months of 
war,” concluded Mr. Cross, ‘“we can fairly claim that there are no great 
leakages through the control, and that virtually the whole of Germany's 
imports which can be assailed by that weapon have been effectively 
stopped. We look forward to the day when we shall have so strangled 
Germany’s economic life that she can no longer sustain her war effort. 
We believe that we can bring very much nearer the day of victory, 
and in doing so we shall have played a great part in saving the lives 
of our own people.” 


LORD HALIFAX’S SPEECH AT LEEDS 


IN a speech at Leeds on Jan. 20 Lord Halifax declared that they were 
in no illusion about the war, and they knew how great were the issues— 
the liberty and independence of their own country and Commonwealth 
and of all European States. They also did not underrate the strength 
of their enemies. He went on: 

“A dictator compared with a democracy enjoys great initial advan- 
tages in making war. His preparations and his policy can be made in 
complete secrecy. In a democracy there is no surrender of private 
judgment, no suppression of outside contacts, and no sinister coercion 
by secret police. That increases the difficulty of any Government in 
time of preparation and planning. 

“But when trouble comes the fact that the people know and have 
approved invests the decision reached with the overwhelming force of 
free judgment and their united will. It is just that unity of moral 
purpose which Herr Hitler rates so low, and which will, if I mistake not, 
be the principal cause of his defeat.” 

Reviewing the course of events since the German Army marched 
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into Austria in March, 1938, Lord Halifax said that, although the 
Munich settlement gave Germany all she immediately wanted, it 
became clear at once that Hitler was profoundly dissatisfied. “In 
private,” he said, “‘he inveighed against the agreement and against 
those of his advisers who had stood on the side of peace. In public he 
began within a few days to attack this country in speeches, and the 
German newspapers that were the closest to the Ministry of Propaganda 
launched a violent Press campaign against this country. 

“It became rapidly evident that Herr Hitler, in fact, objected to the 
way of procedure by settling through negotiation, and that, if we may 
judge by the evidence, he actually resented having been baulked of a 
war over Czecho-Slovakia. During several stages of those discussions 
that preceded Munich Herr Hitler made it quite clear to those taking 
part in them that he was anticipating with relish the opportunity of 
chastizing Czecho-Slovakia. 

“T have no doubt that he was also disillusioned because he had hoped 
that, after Munich, we should be lulled into security to close down on our 
own rearmament, making no attempt to compete with Germany. In 
consequence, Germany would have been left in possession of what 
Hitler himself called the mightiest armaments the world has ever 
known. In that possession he could have made himself the dictator 
not only of Germany but of Europe... . 

“Within six months, and in spite of many solemn promises, Hitler 
annexed the remainder of that unhappy State. It was that forceful 
incorporation of millions of men and women of another race that showed 
the world, as in a flash, that here was no question of German right, but 
something that was the symptom of his real purpose—German domina- 
tion—that struck something very deep in the hearts and minds of 


British people the world over. 

“T think it is certainly true that the instinct of our people has always, 
throughout their history, driven them to resist attempts by any one 
nation to make itself master of Europe. They have always seen in any 
such attempt a threat both to their own existence and to the general 
cause of liberty in Europe.” 


Continuing, he declared that no small nation had ever regarded 
Britain’s sea power as a menace to its orderly and legitimate develop- 
ment. ‘“‘Not so with Germany. No sooner had the land ar.d air forces 
of Germany regained their strength after the last war than a kind of 
trembling began to run through the smaller States of Europe, and all 
Germany’s neighbours felt not only their liberty but possibly their very 
existence threatened by it. Therefore, I say without hesitation that if 
the British people have been right, as they have before, in resisting 
domination by any one Power in Europe, they are doubly so right 
to-day. 

“We had always been willing to recognize Germany’s special interests 
in those parts of Europe which, for geographical or economic reasons, 
occupied for her special importance. Once it became clear that the 
purpose of Germany’s policy was domination by the absorption of 
non-German peoples, then it was to my mind overwhelmingly plain 
that we were once again faced by a challenge, which no assurances by 
Hitler could disguise.” 
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Lord Halifax went on to quote from Herr Hitler’s speech at Danzig 
on Oct. 7, in which he declared that he had not broken his word to 
anybody, but was carrying out his pledge to the German people to put 
an end to Versailles, and commented: “In other words, any pledge of 
trust, in Hitler’s thoughts, is justified if it helps him to realize his 
aims. 

“In the same way we have not the smallest doubt that if we had 
shaped our policy on Hitler’s assurances that he did not intend to 
attack our interests, we should certainly have been told, in due course, 
after he had broken his word and reduced the British Empire to his 
will, that he was merely carrying out his intention to make the German 
people rulers of the world and that we had no legitimate complaint. . . . 

‘Therefore, I think we should have been very blind not to recognize 
that all the signs pointed to Hitler’s purpose being something very much 
bigger than Poland, and when he had cleared up and strengthened his 
position in the East he would have been in good shape to take on what 
are the main obstacles to world ambition, namely the British En:pire 


and France.” 


Apart from moral considerations, no salvation for the British Empire 
was to be found by bartering the liberties of other nations against the 
continuance of their own, as it was quite clear that the German 
Government had no scruples whatever in abandoning their friends for 
political purposes which Hitler might think more important. “‘Look,” 
he said, ‘‘at what is happening in regard to Finland. Germany assisted 
Finland to maintain her independence in 1918 and has been on the 
most friendly terms and relations with her ever since. Now her inde- 
pendence is threatened by a brutal and totally unprovoked aggression 
for which Germany, by one of the most cynical acrobatic feats in 
political history, which has brought new dangers to European society, 
must bear her own share—and it is a heavy share—of blame. 

‘Finland is showing the world the power which springs from unity 
of purpose and has won profound admiration. 

“Tt would not be in the public interest for me to discuss the measures 
which the Government have taken, and are taking, to fulfil their 
undertaking to give assistance to Finland, but you can rely upon the 
Government to see to it that our undertaking to help her is not remain- 
ing, and will not remain, an idle expression of academic and formal 


sympathy.” 


Dealing next with the larger issues he said: 

“The essence of the clash between Britain and Germany is that the 
basis of German policy is quite plainly force. The British Common- 
wealth of Nations happens to be designed upon a conception that is 
wholly different. We have learned by experience that unity can best 
be formed of liberty and cannot be artificially created by coercion. 
Look at the results of the two methods as we see them in operation 
to-day. 

“In Austria, in Bohemia, in Moravia, in Poland, you see Germany 
sending divisions to hold down by force those territories which she has 
incorporated in the Reich. Divisions are moving too in the British 
Commonwealth—but in our case they are divisions of free men, 
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moving from the Dominions overseas, of their own free will, to take 
part beside us in the fighting line. 

“There is, of course, no freedom in Germany, but many do not 
realize in this country how far the individual has been deprived of every 
single right that he formerly possessed.”’ 

Lord Halifax detailed such things as abolition of the Constitution, 
dissolution of the trade unions, seizure of property at the caprice of 
some local dictator. Against these proceedings the individual had no 
right of appeal and no legal remedy whatever. 

“T would a hundred times rather be dead than alive in a world under 
the heel of Nazi dominance,” he declared, and went on: 

“In the preface to the recently published German White Book on the 
origins of the war, Herr von Ribbentrop—on whose shoulders will rest 
a heavy responsibility for this war—declares the German aim to be our 
military destruction. After this destruction, with, no doubt, the pros- 
pect of accompanying loot, would come the defeat of all the things 
that we stand for—the standard of decency and fairness in international 
relations, the ideal of justice between man and man, and the ideal of 
liberty.” 

After referring to the precautionary measures taken in Great Britain, 
which had been criticized when it was found that the war had not 
developed as many people expected, he said: 

“May it not be that the very fact that we have taken these pre- 
cautionary measures has been one of the factors deterring our enemy 
from that particular course of action? As I see it, the Germans’ only 
chance of winning this war was to win a quick war by cashing in on the 
advantage they possessed through long preparation. Yet they have 
hesitated to launch this big offensive on land or in the air, and certainly 
not because of any tender feeling for you and me, but simply for the 
reason that makes the bully hesitate to hit somebody who may hit 
him back. 

“T have heard it said by men of responsibility and plain judgment 
that if the winter were to pass without a great land offensive by 
Germany it would be equivalent to a victory in a major campaign for 
the Allies. I am not competent to assess the value of that opinion, but 
I do know that we have made very great use indeed of these last 
months to push on with our production, to land our ever-growing 
Expeditionary Force in France, and, above all, to co-ordinate our war 
effort with that of France.”’ 


The agreements with France opened quite a new chapter in the 
relations between the two countries. On land, the French Army stood, 
as ever, a bastion of Western civilization. Meanwhile, the Germans had 
concentrated on methods of warfare that they had made peculiarly 
their own; and yet had gained astonishingly little by their commission 
of every breach of international law. He continued: 

“Conscious of inferiority at sea and of the failure of the U-boats 
Germany resorted to the secret weapon—the indiscriminate and un- 
notified mine—and in doing so showed even more callous indifference 
than before to the lives of non-combatant passengers and crews. 
Measures have been adopted, and are daily being developed, that 
the Admiralty is confident will effectively cope with that new menace. 
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‘In the first two months of the war, German imports from three 
countries whose trade has to cross the Atlantic fell to 7 per cent of the 
figures for the same months of 1938. Even inside our contraband belt, 
Germany’s imports from two neighbouring countries were only slightly 
over half of those of the same period of 1938. 

“While it would be dangerous and wrong in any way to under- 
estimate the organized strength of the enemy or the severity of the 
ordeal which that strength is bound to impose upon ourselves and our 
Allies, I cannot doubt that the factors which will ultimately prove 
decisive are on our side.”’ 


In conclusion, Lord Halifax referred to their peace aims, declaring 
that they must insist on the restoration of liberty to the small nations 
cruelly deprived of it, and, ‘‘Profiting, as I hope, by the experience of 
the past, we shall do our utmost to secure in Europe freedom from a 
repetition of this disaster. 

‘“‘We seek nothing for ourselves. We have said publicly that if we 
could once again feel that the German Government would respect its 
undertakings, and honestly co-operate in trying to build instead of 
trying to destroy European peace, upon the terms of ‘live and let live’ 
for all nations, we should not seek any vindictive peace or one that 
would deny to Germany her rightful place among the nations. 

“The home front,’”’ he ended by saying, “‘is not less important than 
any other. The land front against Germany stretches in the West from 
the Shetlands to Switzerland. Every yard of that front must be held 
with equal resolution, and the holding of it will demand heavy sacrifices 
from us all. It means willing and cheerful compliance with war-time 
restrictions. 

“Tt means cutting out all but absolutely necessary expenditure. It 
means lending to the State every penny that we can. It means changes 
in industry to meet the great demands of war production. It means 
for everybody hard and unremitting work. . . . 

‘“‘We shall only earn victory if those who passionately believe in it 
are prepared to spend themselves in its behalf.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST OF 
JANUARY 20 


IN a broadcast on Jan. 20 entitled “The State of the War,” Mr. 
Churchill began by saying that the war at sea was going better 
than on any previous occasion, and it seemed pretty certain that half 
Germany’s U-boats had been sunk and that her new building had 
fallen below what they expected. So far it was the small neutral 
States which were bearing the brunt of German malice and cruelty. 

The Dutch, the Belgians, the Danes, the Swedes, and, above all, the 
Norwegians, were having their ships destroyed, “not only by the blind 
and wanton mine, but by the coldly considered, deliberately aimed, 
torpedo”’. 
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Only in the British and French convoys could safety be found. There 
the odds were 500 to 1 against being sunk. 

Every week Britain’s commerce was growing. Every month her 
organization was reinforced. ‘We feel ourselves more confident day 
by day in our ability to police the seas and oceans and keep open and 
active the salt-water highways by which we live, and along which we 
shall draw the means of victory. Our faithful Asdic detector smells 
out the U-boats in the depths of the sea and, with the helpful aid of 
the Royal Air Force, I do not doubt that we shall break their 
strength and break their purpose. The magnetic mine, and all the 
other mines with which the narrow waters are strewn, do not present 
us with any problem which we deem insoluble.”’ 

After a reference to the fate of the Graf Spee he went on: 

“We look forward as the months go by to establishing such a degree 
of safe sailings as will enable the commerce of all the nations whose 
ships accept our guidance not only to live but to thrive... . 

“Very different is the lot of the unfortunate neutrals. Whether on 
sea or on land they are the victims upon whom Hitler’s hate and spite 
descend... . Every one of them is wondering to-night who will be the 
next victim on whom the criminal adventurers of Berlin will cast 
their rending stroke. A German major makes a forced landing in 
Belgium with plans for the invasion of that country whose neutrality 
Germany has so recently sworn to respect. ; 

“In Rumania there is deep fear lest by some deal between Moscow 
and Berlin they may become the next object of aggression. German 
intrigues are seeking to undermine the newly strengthened solidarity 
of the Southern Slavs. 

“The hardy Swiss arm and man their mountain passes. The Dutch, 
whose services to European freedom will be remembered long after the 
smear of Hitler has been wiped from the human path, stand along their 
dykes as they did against the tyrants of bygone days. All Scandinavia 
dwells brooding under Nazi and Bolshevik threats. Only Finland, 
superb, nay sublime, in the jaws of peril, shows what free men can do. 
The service rendered by Finland to mankind is magnificent. They 
have exposed, for all the world to see, the military incapacity of the 
Red Army and of the Red Air Force. Many illusions about Soviet 
Russia have been dispelled in these fierce weeks of fighting in the 
Arctic Circle. Everyone can see how Communism rots the soul of a 
nation; how it makes it abject and hungry in peace, and proves it 
base and abominable in war... .” 


What would happen, he asked, if all these neutrals, with others he 
had not mentioned, were with one spontaneous impulse to do their 
duty according to the League Covenant and stand together with the 
British and French Empires against aggression and wrong? 

At present their plight was lamentable, and would become much 
worse. They bowed humbly and in fear to German threats of violence, 
comforting themselves with the thought that Britain and France 
would win, each hoping that if he fed the crocodile enough the crocodile 
would eat him last. 

‘All hope that the storm will pass before their turn comes to be 
devoured. But the storm will not pass. It will rage and roar, ever 
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more loudly—ever more widely. It will spread to the South. It will 
spread to the North. There is no chance of a speedy end except 
through united action, and if at any time Britain and France, wearying 
of the struggle, were to make a shameful peace, nothing would remain 
for the smaller States of Europe, with their shipping and their posses- 
sions, but to be divided between the opposite, though similar, bar- 
barisms of Nazidom and Bolshevism. 

‘The one thing that will be most helpful in determining the action 
of neutrals is their increasing sense of the power and resolution of the 
Western Allies. 

“When we look behind the brazen fronts of Nazidom, as we have 
various means of doing,’’ Mr. Churchill continued, ‘“‘we see many 
remarkable signs of psychological and physical disintegration. We 
see the shortages of raw materials which already begin to hamper both 
the quality and the volume of their war industry. We feel the hesi- 
tancy of divided counsels, and the pursuing doubts which assail and 
undermine those who count on force alone. 

“Let the great cities of Warsaw, Prague, and Vienna banish despair. 
Their liberation is sure. The day will come when the joy-bells will 
ring again throughout Europe, and when victorious nations, masters 
not only of their foes, but of themselves, will plan and build in justice, 
in tradition, and in freedom a house of many mansions where there 
shall be room for all.”’ 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


January 9 


The French communiqués reported the repulse of enemy patrols at 
several points during the night, and marked activity of their own 
patrols during the day. The Germans stated that there were no 
important events, apart from local reconnoitring and reconnaissance 
flights of the air force over the North Sea. 

The Air Ministry announced that during the morning enemy air- 
craft had attacked with bombs and machine-gun fire two merchant 
ships off the east coast of Scotland, and two farther south. Reports so 
far received indicated that no serious damage was done. A fifth ship 
was attacked by two Heinkels. A number of bombs were dropped and 
the ship was damaged. Fighter aircraft were sent up, but owing to bad 
visibility no contact was made. 

The Admiralty announced that attacks by enemy aircraft on small, 
unescorted merchant vessels had been reported in the North Sea. 
Reports so far received indicated that 3 ships had been sunk—the 
British steamer Gowrie, and the Danish Ivan Kondrup and Feddy. 

Among the British ships attacked was a Trinity House vessel, which 
was bombed and machine-gunned as she was relieving lightship crews, 
and 32 men on board wounded. 

A fleet of 5 fishing smacks was also attacked by two aeroplanes, 
which flew very low and used their machine guns. 

The German wireless stated that German aircraft had carried out a 
reconnaissance flight to the English and Scottish east coast, and 
“during this flight several armed patrol vessels and merchant ships 
sailing under their escorts were destroyed”’. 

The British liner Dunbar Castle sank off the south-east coast of 
England after striking a mine. Four lives were lost. The small Dutch 
steamer Truida was also sunk. 


January 10 


The French communiqués reported activity of contact units in western 
Vosges, and during the day artillery action and activity of recon- 
naissance units on both sides, especially east and west of the Vosges. 
The Germans reported only “some more lively artillery activity at 
certain points”’. 

Reports from Luxembourg stated that French artillery were shelling 
Schneeberg. 

The Air Ministry announced that ‘“‘During Tuesday night aircraft of 
the R.A.F. were again engaged on patrol work over enemy seaplane 
bases and bombs were dropped near the Isle of Sylt. 

“It is reported from Denmark that damage was done to Danish 
property adjoining the frontier in the early hours of the morning. 
Should it be established that British aircraft were responsible for the 
damage, full restitution will be made to the Danish Government.”’ 

Later the Ministry made a further announcement: 

“In the course of a reconnaissance yesterday a formation of R.A.F. 
aircraft on their outward journey encountered a number of long-range 
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enemy fighters far out over the North Sea. A running fight ensued, 
lasting about half an hour.’ 

“One Messerschmitt 110 was seen to crash into the sea and it is 
already known that another was forced to land in Denmark. One of our 
aircraft was lost, but the remainder, having beaten off the enemy, 
continued to the easterly limit of their reconnaissance and returned 
safely.”’ 

The German wireless reported that 4 German military machines 
encountered 9 British bombers in the Heligoland Bight. As soon as the 
British airmen saw the German machines they turned back and 
attempted to escape. Three British bombers were shot down, while all 
the German airmen returned safely to their bases. 

Reports from Denmark stated that aircraft were seen over the air- 
base of Sylt, and 3 bombs were heard exploding near the Hindenburg 
dam, connecting the island with the mainland. Severe fighting took 
place in the air between large numbers of aircraft, and one eye-witness 
stated that “there was a whirl of British and German war ‘planes 
fighting all out’’. 

It was officially announced in Copenhagen that a bomber of un- 
known nationality had dropped 3 bombs on the island of Rémé 
during the night. Very slight damage was done. 

The sinking by enemy bombers of the British steamers Oakgrove and 
Upminster was reported, 4 of the crew of the latter being killed. The 
steamer Northwood was attacked by air raiders, which dropped 40 
bombs, but was not hit. 

The Norwegian steamer Manx was sunk by a mine in the North 
Sea. 

The German News Agency published a semi-official commentary on 
the High Command communiqué declaring that shipping aggregating 
over 15,000 tons was sunk by fighter ’planes in their attacks off the 
British coast the previous day. All the ships had opened fire on 
the German ’planes. British pursuit ‘planes which tried to fight off the 
attack were too late, because of the speed of the German fighters, 
which returned without having made contact with the British ’planes. 
The vessels involved were 2 British merchantmen escorted by 2 naval 
patrol ships, attacked off Norfolk and Suffolk, and 4 other merchant 
vessels, attacked off the Scottish coast. In each case the ships opened 
fire on the aircraft before they were themselves attacked, thus proving 
that the whole of the British merchant service had become pirates. 


January 11 


The French communiqués reported the bringing down of 2 German 
aeroplanes in the French lines the previous day, and stated that there 
had been increased artillery activity on both sides during the day. 
An enemy reconnoitring ’plane was brought down in the French lines. 

The press reported that many clashes between patrols had taken 
place in the Vosges, most of which, it claimed, ended in the advantage 
resting with the French. 

The German High Command announced that 2 French aircraft were 
shot down in fights over the front, while one German machine crashed 
near Colmar. 
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It was stated in official circles in Berlin that the Danish vessels Ivan 
Kondrup and Feddy, bombed on Jan. 9, were in a British convoy. 
This was a breach of neutrality, and the ships were considered as 
“serving in a Foreign Legion for Great Britain’. German airmen 
would always in such circumstances try to bomb the neutral ships 
rather than the British, because they were “deliberately trying to 
stab Germany in the back”’. 

It was denied categorically in Copenhagen that the vessels were 
under convoy. 

The British tanker E/ Oso was sunk by a mine off the west coast of 
England, and the Granta and Kayne and a trawler were sunk in the 
North Sea. 

The Air Ministry announced that ‘‘with reference to the numerous 
reports of intense air activity and bombing in the region of Sylt during 
Wednesday (Jan. 10) no R.A.F. aircraft were in this area after approx- 
imately 1 a.m. on that day. As already announced, there was an air 
engagement far out to sea, but the Ministry has no knowledge of any 
events which would account for the reports referred to”. 

German aircraft crossed the British coast at several points from 
East Scotland down to the Thames estuary, and anti-aircraft guns 
were in action in East Scotland, the Firth of Forth, the Humber 
Estuary, South Shields, Newcastle, and the Thames estuary. No 
bombs were dropped, and in each area British fighters drove the 
Germans off. 

The R.A.F. fighters damaged and drove off a German raider which 
was attacking 3 British cargo ships in the North Sea. 

The Italian steamer Traviata was sunk off an east coast town after 
striking a mine. The loss of the Norwegian steamer Fredville was also 
reported. 


January 12 


The Air Ministry announced that during the night R.A.F. machines 
successfully carried out reconnaissance flights over West and North- 
West Germany and patrols over German seaplane bases in the Heligo- 
land Bight. 

In Rantum Bay a row of lights was observed, constituting a flare 
path to guide mine-laying aircraft. Six bombs were dropped, and the 
lights were extinguished. 

British aircraft also flew over Hamburg, Bremen, Frankfurt, and 
the Ruhr during the night. 

A second announcement stated that an enemy aircraft crossed the 
east coast during the morning and was later seen over the Thames 
estuary. Fighter patrols drove it out to sea. German aircraft were also 
seen off the Norfolk, Suffolk, and Yorkshire coasts. 

News was received of an unsuccessful attack on the Jevington Court, 
which was bombed and machine-gunned on Jan. 9. 

The small British steamer Pitwines had also been attacked and 
damaged on Jan. 11 off the Yorkshire coast, but was towed into port. 

Reports from their crews, who had landed at east coast ports, 
stated that machine gun and bomb attacks had been made on the 
trawlers Flavia, Riby, and Eric Stroud, and the fishing boat Persian 
Empire, but in each case without any direct hits or casualties. 
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The French and German communiqués both reported “no events of 
importance’ in the night; during the day, however, there was increased 
artillery activity, and much activity by aircraft on both sides. An 
enemy ’plane was brought down in the French lines. 

The Air Ministry announced that “last night extensive reconnaissance 
flights into Eastern Germany were made by the R.A.F. Austria, 
Bohemia, and North-West Germany were also successfully recon- 
noitred. 

‘Security patrols were maintained over the Heligoland Bight. All 
our aircraft returned safely.” 

A second bulletin stated that “Coastal Command aircraft sighted 
3 enemy destroyers off Horn Reefs on Thursday (Jan. 11) afternoon 
and attacked them. Bombs were seen to explode close to the destroyers. 
No damage whatever was suffered by any of the British aircraft.”’ 

French aircraft flew over the whole of South Germany without any 
untoward incident, according to Paris press reports. 

A German machine was destroyed off the south-east coast of Scotland 
by an R.A.F. fighter patrol. One of the crew was rescued by a launch. 

The German News Agency stated that the British report of the recon- 
naissance flight over Austria, Bohemia, and Eastern Germany was 
“untrue propaganda” intended to detract attention from the failure of 
British aircraft to bomb German destroyers in the Heligoland Bight. 
Only 2 of the British bombers had got near enough to the destroyers to 
drop bombs, all of which missed. One was shot down at once. 

The German Air Force had successfully carried out reconnaissance 
flights over France and the North Sea during the day. One ’plane was 
still unreported. 


January 14 


The French communiqués reported nothing of importance. The 
German High Command stated that “enemy ’planes, flying singly, 
undertook reconnaissance flights over German territory on the night 
of Jan. 12-13. A British plane tried to attack one of the North Frisian 
Islands during the night. Bombs fell into the sea without causing any 
damage.”’ 

The Air Ministry announced that “a R.A.F. aircraft was attacked 
on Jan. 12 by 4 German fighters while engaged in reconnaissance over 
Germany near the Luxembourg frontier. After a running fight the 
machine returned safely to its base, and the allegation made in the 
German High Command communiqué that it was shot down in flames 
is untrue”’. 

A further allegation that British aircraft were brought down and 
damaged while attacking destroyers in the Heligoland Bight was 
equally untrue. 

The loss was reported of the Norwegian steamers Fredville, blown up 
by a mine in the North Sea and Fagerheim, in the Bay of Biscay, and 
of the trawler St. Lucida sunk with all hands. 


January 15 


The French communiqués reported a quiet night, and local encounters 
between reconnaissance units during the day. The French were stated 
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to be evacuating a few districts between Apach and Thionville owing 
to the Germans having brought long-range guns into action. 

A German 'plane was forced down in Northern France, and the crew 
of 3 taken prisoner. 

An aircraft of the R.A.F. Coastal Command reported having bombed 
a U-boat in the North Sea. 

The British trawler William Ivey was bombed and machine-gunned 
in the North Sea, and news was received that the Dutch steamer 
Arendskerk had been sunk by a U-boat 100 miles south-west of Ushant, 
after having been stopped and examined. (Her cargo consisted of piece 
goods for South Africa.) 


January 16 


The French communiqués reported a quiet day on the whole, with 
usual activity of patrols. The Germans stated there were no changes 
to report. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarines Seahorse, Starfish, 
and Undine had failed to return to their bases and must be regarded 
as lost. 

The German High Command announced that the Starfish and 
Undine had been destroyed on the submarine defences in the Heligo- 
land Bight; part of their crews had been rescued. 

The British tar ker Jnverdargle was sunk off the south-west coast of 
England with the loss of 26 lives. 


January 17 


The French communiqués stated that there was nothing to report 
except activity of their patrols. The Germans reported ‘‘no events of 
importance’. 

The British steamer Caiynross was sunk off the west coast of England, 
and the Belgian steamer Josephine Charlotte was sunk by a mine in the 
North Sea. The Swedish steamer Birger Jarl was captured by a German 
warship and taken to Swinemunde, while on her way from Windau to 
Stockholm. The Greek vessel Asteria was sunk in the North Sea with 
the loss of 12 lives. 


January 18 


The French communiqués reported fairly strong artillery action west 
of the Saar, and in the Vosges the repulse of an attack by an enemy 
detachment, of which a few men were captured. The Germans 
reported “no events of importance’’. 

The German News Agency reported that 4 officers and 26 men of the 
3 British submarines had been rescued. 

Danish eye-witnesses reported much air activity over the island of 
Sylt, with anti-aircraft fire in the evening and the firing of naval guns. 
Ten aeroplanes left the north of the island and joined 5 Messerschmitts 
coming from the mainland. All flew south. Later 5 violent explosions 
were heard from the island. 

It was authoritatively stated in London that no R.A.F. machines 
had been over Sylt. 
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The German steamer August Thyssen was sunk by a mine in the 
Gulf of Bothnia, in a Swedish mine-field. The Norwegian steamer Enid 
was torpedoed by a U-boat in the North Sea, the Danish steamer 
Canadian Reefer was torpedoed in the Bay of Biscay, and the Swedish 
Flandria was sunk in the North Sea with the loss of 17 lives. 


January 19 


The French and German communiqués both stated that there was 
nothing of importance to report. 

The German High Command stated that enemy aircraft flew over 
arts of North-West Germany on the previous evening, passing over 
Holland both coming and going. 

The Air Ministry announced that a German aircraft was attacked 
by R.A.F. fighters over the sea east of Aberdeen and driven off. It was 
reported to have been seriously damaged. 

The German News Agency stated that Liverpool had been closed to 
all shipping, and that ‘‘numerous British ships have been sunk by mines 
during the last few days off the south-west and west coasts of England”’. 
In one day 24,000 tons had been sunk, and “‘in reality the losses were 
much higher’. 

It was stated authoritatively in London that there was no truth in 
the report ve Liverpool port. 

The Swedish steamer Pajala was sunk by a U-boat off the Hebrides. 
Her crew were picked up by a British warship, which attacked the 
U-boat and was reported to have hit it. 


January 20 


The French communiqués reported a sharp encounter between recon- 
naissance units on German territory in the Blies area, and the bringing 
down of an enemy fighter in the French lines the previous day; also 
the complete failure of a German attempt at a raid west of the Vosges. 

The German High Command stated that a patrol had captured a 
number of the enemy between the Moselle and the Palatinate Forest, 
and that their Air Force had carried out reconnaissance flights over 
England and France. In air battles over the French front one German 
‘plane was lost. Solo enemy ’planes had flown over Dutch territory 
en route for Germany the previous night. 

The Air Ministry announced that during the nights of Jan. 18 and 19 
k.A.F. machines had carried out reconnaissance flights over North- 
West Germany. 

The British tanker Caroni River was sunk by a mine off a west of 
England port, and the following neutral vessels were sunk: the Estonian 
Nautic, off the Shetlands; and the Danish Te&la, off the Scottish north- 
east coast. Many lives were lost. 


January 21 


The French communiqués reported a quiet night and day, and the 
Germans, “no particular events’. 

Press reports stated that a German attempt to carry a French advance 
post in the Vosges had been defeated. In the Blies area a French 
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reconnaissance party had advanced 2 miles in the debatable ground 
between the lines and had been heavily engaged with German patrols, 

The Air Ministry announced that aircraft of the Coastal Command 
had the previous day sighted 4 German patrol vessels, which opened 
heavy fire. They replied with bombs, some of which fell within a few 
yards of the ships; and returned to their base without damage or 
casualties. 

The Admiralty announced that the destroyer Grenville, of 1,485 tons, 
had been sunk by mine or torpedo in the North Sea. Eight men were 
killed and 73 were reported missing. 


January 22 


The French and German communiqués all stated that there was 
nothing to report. Ice and snow made operations very difficult. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. trawler Valdora must be 
presumed to be lost with her crew of 10. 

The Swedish steamer Foxer was sunk in the North Sea, with the loss 
of 18 lives. The loss of the Greek steamer Dracoulis off the Portuguese 
coast was reported, sunk by a U-boat with the loss of several lives. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


jan. 9.—In response to the League inquiry, the Government decided 
to ship 50,000 tons of wheat to Finland, to be paid for when and how 
the Finnish Government desired. 


AUSTRALIA 


Jan. 9.—The Minister of Air, referring to the appointment of « 
British Air-Marshal as Chief of the Air Staff, said that in the first year 
of the air scheme Australia would train more men than were being 
trained a year previously by any first-class air Power. The scheme 
involved Australia in the development of an air force 20 times greater 
than the existing force in personnel and five times greater in organiza- 
tion. By the end of the year the rate of intake for the Empire scheme 
would be 15,000 men a year. 

Jan. 11.—The Minister of Commerce announced that the British 
Government had accepted an offer of 56 million bushels of wheat and 
150,000 tons of flour for shipment during 1940, at a price still to be 
fixed. 

jan. 14.—The Prime Minister, speaking at a dinner to Mr. Casey, 
said he regarded the post of Minister to the U.S.A. as the most impor- 
tant appointment in the gift of Australia after the Premiership. Mr. 
Casey went to Washington as one of a group of Empire representatives 

able to say to America, ““Whatever you have that is good in your 
Government, it comes from us: the roots of your system are 300 years 
old in us’’. 

He could see no permanent peace in the world except under the 
guardianship of the English-speaking people. 

Later, he said that Australia might some day be the living centre of 
the British Empire. She had a vital interest in events in Europe, but 
she had a direct interest in the Pacific, to which nobody could attend 
as well as herself. 

He concluded by saying that Australia could not be in the team and 
out of it. If Britain were forced to her knees there would be no life 
worth living for anyone in Australia. 

Jan. 19.—The Prime Minister announced that defence expenditure 
for 1939-40 was now {A 73 million. (In November it was estimated at 
£A 61 million.) 

The War Cabinet approved the delivery of munitions valued at 
{A 2,750,000 to Great Britain. 


BELGIUM 


Jan. 10.—A German fighter aeroplane came down at Mechelen, on 
the Meuse, and the crew were interned. 

Jan. 12.—A self-denial week was inaugurated, with official sanction, 
among the universities and schools to assist Finland’s war victims. 
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Anti-aircraft guns were in action against German aircraft, which 
were chased away by Belgian machines. It was stated in Brussels 
that German ’planes regularly flew over Belgium, and that protests had 
frequently been made in Berlin. 


Jan, 13.—The Ministry of War recalled to their units all men on 
leave. 


Jan. 14.—The General Staff took over control of the Press Service 
relating to military matters, which had hitherto been directed by the 
Ministry of Defence. 

Full control of the whole army was taken over by General Head- 
quarters, at which the King assumed the supreme command. 

La Gazette reported two more cases of violation of Belgian territory 
by German aircraft. 

Notices were posted calling up the reservists of the 1920 and 1921 
classes, as well as some technical men. 

Villages in certain sections of the eastern frontier were evacuated. 
The A.R.P. services remained on duty day and night. 


Jan. 16.—It was stated in official circles in Brussels that the pre- 
cautionary measures taken on Jan. 12 and 13 were due to information 
which came solely from Belgian sources. 

The Press Department of the Ministry of Defence reopened. 

The Brussels Soty published an interview with Lord Gort, who was 
reported to have declared that, if Belgium were attacked, and her 
independence and vital interests menaced, the Franco-British guarantee 
would come into play with lightning speed. 

Jan. 17.—The offices of the Flemish Nationalist paper Volk en 
Staat at Antwerp were searched and the Cabinet ordered the suspension 
of the paper. (It had published the previous day an article by a 
Deputy violently attacking the Army and the General Staff.) 

Jan. 18.—The publication was prohibited of 18 Flemish and Walloon 
papers and reviews, all extremist and Communist in character. 


Jan. 20.—It was announced that the Government had informed 
the League Secretariat that Belgium would contribute to the humani- 
tarian work of the Red Cross for Finland. 

Jan. 22.—La Nation Belge remarked that there was no need for 
Mr. Churchill to remind Belgium of her duty, and went on, ‘Our 
opinion is that the King and Parliament are better placed than any- 
body to judge which are the interests of the country”’. 


BOHEMIA-—MORAVIA 


Jan. 12.—Reports from neutral sources stated that arrests by the 
Gestapo of students in Brno and other places in Moravia had been 
very numerous lately, and that some of them, who had been sent to 
concentration camps after the November disturbances, had returned 
home permanently disabled and disfigured as a result of brutal treat- 
ment. 

Forced labour had been introduced for all Czechs up to 70 years old, 
and all men up to 30 were liable to be called up for military service. 
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It was also stated that about half the journalists in Bohemia were 
in custody. 

Jan. 17.—The German-controlled paper Narodni Politica published 
an article declaring that the small neutral States were at the cross- 
roads, and must ‘“‘choose between the Western Powers and their own 
Lebensraum”. It also said that Germany and Soviet Russia were 
inspired by the desire to secure the peace of the world, and in view of 
this the small States must beware lest other countries made catspaws 
of them. Dr. Hacha had realized that his choice lay between the 
Western Powers and Germany, and had done well to choose Germany. 


BRAZIL 


Jan. 15.—President Vargas, presiding at the opening session of the 
Inter-American Neutrality Commission, said the efforts made to keep 
the Americans out of the war did not exclude the possibility of colla- 
boration between the nations of the South American continent and 
others for the re-establishment of peace on a basis of justice, and the 
preparation of a favourable atmosphere for a new era of order and 
harmony. He also said: 

‘We have the right to fix a security zone—an absolute necessity for 
America—to prevent the disturbance of maritime routes ...and to 
expect belligerents to respect this by refraining from acts of hostility 
or war activities.”’ 


BULGARIA 


Jan. 13.—The Prime Minister received the Turkish envoy, M. Mene- 
menjoglu, and an official communiqué stated that “‘the interview showed 
that the measures recently adopted by the Bulgarian and Turkish 
Governments regarding the withdrawal of troops from the common 
frontier have constituted a new demonstration of the confidence and 
friendship existing between the two countries’. 

It had been recognized that “the determination of the Turkish 
Government to respect the neutrality of Bulgaria, and that of the 
Bulgarian Government to safeguard the strict maintenance of this 
neutrality are in entire conformity with the requirements of the policy 
followed by the two countries, and the requirements of their good- 
neighbourly relations’”’. 

The communiqué stated that the conversations had given occasion 
to take note again of the developments of the cordial friendship 
resulting from the Bulgaro-Turkish Treaty of Oct. 18, 1925. 

It was remarked in Sofia that this declaration was the first official 
Turkish undertaking to respect Bulgaria’s neutrality. 


CANADA 


Jan. 9.—The Canadian Red Cross set aside $50,000 for relief work 
in Finland, and authorized a donation of $100,000 to the Lord Mayor 
of London’s joint fund for the British Red Cross and the St. John 
Ambulance. 
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It also set aside $15,000 for an ambulance unit for the Polish forces 
in France. 

Jan. 12.—The Canada Gazette published an Order-in-Council amend- 
ing the regulations of the Royal Canadian Air Force so as to allow 
American recruits to be accepted for service. 

Jan. 15.—The first War Loan of $200 million was issued. The rate 
of interest was 3} per cent. 

Jan. 16.—Cash subscriptions totalling $248,804,550 were received 
for the War Loan by the end of the day. 

Jan. 18.—It was stated in Winnipeg that the Soviet Government had 
bought 2 million bushels of wheat, for shipment to Vladivostock. 

The Prime Minister stated that he had appointed Dr. Laureys as 
first Canadian High Commissioner in South Africa. 

Jan. 19.—The Supreme Court, by 4 to 2, held that abolition of all 
civil and criminal appeals to the Privy Council was within the rights 
of the Canadian Parliament. 

Jan. 22.—The Canadian Red Cross Fund passed the total of 
‘1 million. 


CHINA 
I-XTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Jan. 11.—A spokesman of the Foreign Office in Chungking was 
reported to have denied that Wang Ching-wei had reached an under- 
standing with the National Government, which, he said, had no 
relations whatever with any “puppet” regime in China. 


Jan. 19.—Wang Ching-wei was understood to have sent a peace 
appeal to Chiang Kai-shek, and was reported to have met the leaders 
of the Peking and Nanking puppet Governments at Tsingtao to discuss 
the formation of a Central Political Council whose task would be to 
form a new central Government for China. 


Jan. 21.—The Takungpao of Hong-kong published photostatic copies of 
a peace treaty signed on Dec. 30 by Wang Ching-wei and the Japanese 
envoy, Mr. Kagesa, supplied to it by Wang’s associates Kao Tsung-wu 
and Tao Hsi-heng. 

The treaty provided for the recognition of Manchukuo by China; 
general co-operation there between China and Japan; economic, 
cultural, and diplomatic co-operation with Japan; a common front 
against Communism; the designation of North China and Mongolia as 
Japanese special zones of influence (North China to mean Hopei, 
Shantung, Shansi, and Northern Honan); and the enjoyment by Japan 
of economic predominance on the lower Yangtze and a paramount 
position in Amoy, Hainan, and other islands. 

Japan would have the right to station troops at strategic points in 
North China, Mongolia, and the Yangtze Valley and warships on the 
Lower Yangtze, and she reserved the right to supervise all postal and 
telegraph services. 

China would indemnify Japanese nationals for any losses of rights 
and privileges due to the war, and would adopt appropriate tariffs for 
the promotion of Japanese trade. 
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Japan would appoint advisers to the Central Government and to 
organizations in ceftain areas. 

Letters were also published showing that Wang Ching-wei had 
asked the Japanese to advance $40 million from the Customs revenue, 
and to reopen the Yangtze in order to obtain foreign recognition for 
his new Government. The Japanese agreed, but said they could not 
yet fix a date for reopening the Yangtze. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SouTH CHINA 


Jan. 9.—Traffic on the Yunnan railway from Hanoi to Kunming 
was stated to be completely at a standstill at several places owing to 
Japanese air attacks on bridges, particularly at a point 40 miles from 
the Indo-Chinese border. The Chinese were building a new road from 
Hokow, on the border, to Kunming. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
Jan. 12.—The Japanese authorities in Shanghai apologized to the 
American business woman who was assaulted by a sentry in Hongkew. 
They issued a statement denying that the Chinese gunmen who shot at 
Mr. Phillips were in their custody, deploring the outrage, and depre- 
cating the effect of recent rumours on the foreign relations of Japan. 


CYPRUS 


Jan. 16.—The news that Cyprus was the first colony to be represented 
in France resulted in large numbers of men offering themselves for 
registration and enlistment in the Army Service Corps. 


DENMARK 


Jan. 12.—The Prime Minister told the press that ‘‘the forces of the 
country are, of course, going to be used to ward off attacks on our 
country’s neutrality”. He was in full accord with the Minister of 
Defence in his view of the purpose to which the army should be put, 
he declared. 

A German bomber came down in South Jutland and the crew were 
interned. 

Jan. 18.—The trade negotiations with Germany were concluded 
with an agreement to export the same volume of goods in Jan.-March 
as in the last 3 months of 1939. 

Jan. 19.—The Folketing carried unanimously, the representative of 
the German minority abstaining, a motion declaring that “‘all sections 
of the Danish people agree that the neutrality of the country shall be 
maintained, and that all the means which are at its disposal shall, if 
necessary, be used to maintain and protect the peace and independence 
of the State, and the Folketing gives the Cabinet full support for this 
purpose’’. 
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Jan. 22.—Politiken remarked that a large part of Mr. Churchill’s 
broadcast consisted of pious concern for the welfare of the small neutral 
States and was framed as an invitation to war on the side of the Allies. 
The answer to the invitation had been given in advance. 


EIRE 


Jan. 10.—The conclusion of a trade agreement with Great Britain 
was announced, under which considerable quantities of beef, mutton, 
and bacon would be sold to England, and Irish cattle bought at British 
ports by the Ministry of Food. Prices for cattle would be about one- 
third above pre-war rates. 

Jan. 15.—It was announced that the Government were sending to 
Finland £1,000 and a quantity of medical supplies. 


FINLAND 


Jan. 9.—President Kallio, in a statement to the foreign press, said 
the ruthlessness of the Russians in bombing civilians had not broken 
the spirit of the people, though about 100 places had been bombed. 
Considering that nearly 4,000 bombs had been dropped and machine 
guns had been used the casualties had been relatively small, but they 
had been very dreadful. In one month 234 civilians had been killed, 
and 269 seriously and 210 slightly wounded. 

“If we take into account,’’ he said, ‘‘the fact that churches, hospitals, 
hospital trains, scientific institutions, historical memorials, and private 
houses have been made the object of air bombardment we see clearly 
enough the nature of the Bolshevist methods.” 

About 170 Soviet ’planes had already been brought down, and their 
own powers of resistance were increasing, thanks to the many anti- 
aircraft weapons taken from the enemy. In conclusion he said they 
would be amply justified in making another appeal to the League, 
but his main purpose was to draw their attention to the inhuman 
treatment by the Russians of their civilian population, and ‘“‘seeing 
that the civilized nations are sacrificing their means to aid this suffering 
country, I appeal to you, as the representatives of culture, to raise 
your voices throughout the world against the ruthless use by Russia 
of aircraft against defenceless citizens. ... You know that we are 
defending our Western culture and thus also your liberty and the 
future of your homes’’. 

Jan. 11.—The first detachment of Italian volunteers arrived in 
Helsinki. 

It was learnt that the contributions to the Finland Fund in Great 
Britain totalled to date nearly £32,000. 

Jan. 15.—Hr. Sandler, after going through an air raid on Turku, 
stated that the people were unbelievably calm and confident, and 
nobody thought of giving in. The international humanitarian help 
that had been sent to Finland was admirably organized and dis- 
tributed. 

Jan. 19.—Several thousand men were called up for the Military 
Police. 
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Jan. 21.—The press published the figures of the collections made in 
Sweden on behalf of Finland, showing that the private collection made 
in business circles, called ‘“‘the Industrialists’ Collection for Finland’, 
had already yielded 62 million kronor (say £3} million). 

The official Swedish collection totalled 7 million odd. 

The Prime Minister sent a telegram of thanks to the Swedish indus- 
trialists, and Svenska Pressen, the organ of the Swedish People’s Party, 
said that it was evident that the Swedish nation had its heart in the 
movement for help, and the widow’s mite was being sacrificed in 
innumerable cases. 

It was announced in Helsinki that a foreign legion composed of 
Estonian, German, French, Italian and Lithuanian volunteers had been 
formed there. Thirty Estonians joined after crossing the Gulf of 
Finland in small boats during a snow-storm. Australians, Britons, 
Hungarians, Latvians, Poles, Swiss, and White Russians were also 
stated to be enlisting. 

Jan. 22.—Italian and other volunteer pilots were reported to have 
arrived in Helsinki. 

Private report to Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
ve Finland. (See U.S.A.) 


RUSSO—-FINNISH WAR 
January 10 


The Finns reported that “‘at Suomussalmi our troops have reached 
the frontier and cleared the area of enemy troops right up to the 
frontiers. This is the fourth point at which the invading enemy which 


crossed our frontier has been thrown back on to Russian soil’”’. 

They also stated that they had dispersed an enemy battalion the 
previous day, killing at least 200, north-east of Lake Ladoga. 

Reports also reached Helsinki that hundreds of Russian bombers 
on the eastern frontier were snowbound and frozen up. 

In the Salla and Lake Kianta areas the Russians were reported to 
have concentrated large masses of troops and to be making a fresh 
attempt to cut Finland in two by an advance from Salla towards the 
railway terminus at Kemijarvi. 


January 11 


The Russians raided Stromberg, in Northern Finland. In the Salla 
area they were reported to be concentrating at least 2 divisions. 


January 12 


Helsinki was again raided, for the first time since December. Turku, 
Lahti, and other towns were also bombed, and the radio station at 
Lahti damaged. 

Reports from Danish sources stated that the Russians had repaired 
the railway from Kandalaksha to Murmansk. The Russian warships 
Marat and October Revolution bombarded Koivisto. 

The Finnish Air Force dropped leaflets on Leningrad and other 
Soviet bases, including Baltiski. 
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January 13 


Raids were made on Helsinki, Turku, Tampere, and Lahti, by air- 
craft estimated to number about 400 in all. Seven raiders were shot 
down. 

On the eastern front the Finns reported the repulse of a Soviet 
attack, and the destruction of 12 tanks and 3 armoured cars. 

The Leningrad Command issued a communiqué denying ‘Foreign 
reports of Finnish successes’’. Finnish troops had nowhere crossed 
the frontier, and allegations that the 44th Division had lost 14,000 men 
were pure invention. 


January 14 


The Finns reported ‘“‘the usual patrol activity’ on the Karelian 
isthmus, and harassing artillery fire the previous day. On the eastern 
front the enemy had attacked in the direction of Ilomantsi, but was 
thrust back to his starting point. Elsewhere there was much patrol 
activity. Seven tanks were destroyed and 2 anti-tank guns captured. 

Air attacks were made on the Petsamo front by 40 Russian ’planes, 
and raids were also made on Helsinki, Espoo (12 miles away, where 
the U.S. Minister’s villa was wrecked), Vaasa, Turku, and the small 
island of Kallax, just south of Lulea, in Sweden. The attack on Helsinki 
was the third in 2 days. Three Russian machines were shot down. 

The Russian communiqués claimed that the Soviet forces were about 
two-thirds of the way across Finland west of Salla, and were threatening 
the Finnish positions near Kemijarvi. On the Karelian isthmus they 
claimed to be 43 miles west of the frontier, at Serdoborsk (Sortavala) 
on the north shore of Lake Ladoga, 50 miles west of the frontier, and 
at Vliaborsk 75 miles west of the frontier near Rovaniemi. 


January 15 


The Officer Commanding Finland’s air defences issued a bulletin 
stating that during the week the enemy had dropped over 2,000 bombs 
on 42 separate localities outside the war zone, and had attacked 3 
hospitals. Machine guns were used freely, even against solitary pedes- 
trians or vehicles. At least 18 ‘planes were brought down. 

Finnish H.Q. reported lively activity on the eastern front, and 
further raids on Viipuri and Turku, and in the north. It also stated that 
the attacks the previous day had been carried out by over 300 ’planes, 
some of which had bombed the Aaland Islands. 

At Viipuri much damage was done by 22 bombers, which set many 
buildings on fire. Four bombers were brought down. 


January 16 


The Finns reported the dispersal of 2 enemy companies on the 
Salla front, and the repulse with heavy loss of 4 detachment which 
attacked at Taipale. 

Further raids were reported on Turku and Viipuri. The Finnish Air 
Force carried out reconnaissance flights, and bombed enemy troops at 
several points. 
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January 17 


The Finns reported the repulse of two attacks in the Salla area, and 
the recapture of Kursu, between Kemijarvi and Markajarvi. South 
of that point the Russians made some progress, and the Finns fell back 
on new positions at Viitavara. 

A force of over 40,000 Russians was reported to be entrenched at 
Joutsijarvi, east of the Joutsi Lake, which they were attempting to 
cross. 

The Finnish troops advancing against Petrosadovsk were reported 
to have reached points 7 miles inside Russian territory. 

At Kitela, on the north shore of Ladoga, the Russians retreated, 
after 3 days’ fighting, abandoning 29 tanks and several guns. 

Hangé, Abo, Viipuri, and 3 other towns were raided and about 
150 bombs dropped. The Finns reported the destruction of 11 Soviet 
‘planes. 

The Moscow wireless broadcast a statement by the Leningrad 
Command declaring that Soviet ’planes had not bombed Helsinki, or 
any part of it. 


January 18 


The Finns claimed to have pushed the enemy back nearly 30 miles 
on the Salla front to Markajarvi (about half-way between Joutsijarvi 
and Salla). 


January 19 


The Finnish communigué reported the capture of several Russian 
supporting positions north-east of Lake Ladoga, and stated that in 
the Karelian isthmus the enemy continued to dig themselves in. 

It also announced that “‘last week Swedish volunteer pilots bombed 
with success enemy troops both in camp and in columns’. They 
were reported to have brought down 6 Russian ‘planes. 

On the north shore of Ladoga the Russians were reported to have 
abandoned their attempt to reach Kitela and to have retired to 
Pitkaranta. 

In the Salla sector severe fighting continued at Markajarvi, the 
Russians falling back on fortified lines, which had been constructed 
very thoroughly and formed a whole labyrinth. 

Finnish air patrols continued to bombard the Murmansk railway. 

Raids were made on Hangé, Kemijarvi, Kajaani, and the Aaland 
Islands. 


January 20 


The Finns reported the repulse of four attacks on their positions 
at Taipale, and the failure of several others north-east of Lake Ladoga. 
Seven Russian bombers had been shot down the previous day. 

Finnish aircraft bombed enemy columns, living quarters, and 
concentration sites. 
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Severe fighting was reported near Markajarvi, with much air activity 
by Soviet bombers. 

Several towns in southern Finland were bombed. 

The Soviet communiqué issued in Moscow states that at Petroza- 
vodsk, near Kitela, a patrol had destroyed a Finnish battalion 
and captured 26 machine guns. Raids had been made on military 
objectives. 

About 3,000 bombs were believed to have been dropped on Hangé, 
Tampere, Turku, Pori, Raumo, Lahti, and other towns by ’planes 
coming from Estonia and a great deal of damage done, though the lives 
lost were few. Three-quarters of the population of Hangé were stated 
to have left the town, as more than half the houses were burnt or 
badly damaged. 

Turku suffered its 30th raid, and at least 800 houses were stated to 
be uninhabitable. There were many machine-gun attacks from the 
air. 

The Finns reported the bombing of Russian bases in Estonia, in- 
cluding an air base south of Tallinn. Danish reports also stated that 
they had raided Kronstadt. 

It was stated in Helsinki that at least 20 enemy planes had been 
brought down in the 2 days Jan. 19 and 20. 


January 22 


The Finns reported the repulse the previous day of a Russian attack 
at Taipale, and stated that nearly 1,000 Russians were killed in other 
fighting at points between the isthmus and mid-Finland, while 12 


tanks were destroyed. 

The Russians launched a new attack from the north-east shore of 
Ladoga to the frontier north of Homantsi. 

Raids were made on Oulu at night, and also on the Finnish rear on 
the front just north of Ladoga. 

Reports from Danish sources stated that Kronstadt had been bombed 
twice by volunteer airmen, all of whom returned safely. Baltiski was 
also bombed. 


FRANCE 


Jan. 9.—Parliament reassembled. Owing to the failure of two 
Communist Deputies to rise when the President of the Chamber paid 
a tribute to the Army a disturbance arose, and a proposal for the 
temporary expulsion of the Communists was carried with acclamation. 
They were ordered to leave and, after some hesitation, did so. 

In his address the President sounded a warning against impatience. 
The watchword for combatants should be, “‘I will hold fast’’, and for 
civilians, “I will support’. 

Mr. Churchill left France after a visit to Admiral Darlan. He also 
visited the B.E.F., and afterwards told the press that all those who felt 
gloomy about the war should find a visit to the British forces both a 
tonic and a sedative. He had been very impressed by the discipline 
and zeal of the men, and also, everywhere he went, by the close co- 
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operation and friendship between the British and French Armies from 
the staff to the rank and file. 

The Temps, in an article by its military correspondent, advocated 
the sending of a Franco-British naval squadron to cruise along the 
Arctic coast, blockading Murmansk, and the landing of a small special- 
ized force at Petsamo. 

These moves should be linked with a powerful diversion in the Black 
Sea, to stop oil going to Germany through Constanza and to help 
Rumania to defend herself. 

The first contingent from the British Colonies arrived in France— 
a mule train with Cypriot drivers. 


Jan. 11.—In his presidential address to the Chamber M. Herriot 
recalled the efforts to preserve peace in the summer and the steady toll 
of Nazi aggression, and then spoke of the “‘monstrous coalition’”’ of 
Russia and Germany. Two dictators had attempted to put on the old 
jack-boots of Frederick II and Peter the Great, and France and Britain 
had been obliged to stand up in defence of liberty, the rights of con- 
science and moral law, after having used all the resources of patience 
and sacrificing all the supposed prestige of amour propre to the sparing 
of human lives. 

Far up in the north a tiny nation was fighting heroically against a 
regime which claimed the right to crush feeble nations. Finland did not 
only represent an outpost of Western civilization; her victory repre- 
sented a first triumph of spirit over matter, of human values over 
brutality. 

France, he said, had been preserved from all defilement by her forces 
in the air, on land, and at sea, and went on: ‘“‘The presence beside our 
soldiers and their leaders of British troops, the constant support of 
Great Britain and the Dominions are the substantial signs of a 
solidarity which, by well-conceived formulas, will henceforth extend to 
economic and financial organization and will furnish the first example 
for times of peace. Two immense Empires have pooled their resources 
in the service of the same ideals.’’ The immense Empire of liberty was 
struggling against the bloc of tyranny. 

He referred to the “classical Nazi procedure’ of breaking up their 
foes from within, and went on to declare that Frenchmen intended to 
suppress all forms of enemy propaganda—in other words, of treason. 

After a further reference to German rapacity and hypocrisy, he 
concluded: ‘‘France does not wish to breed new generations to be sent 
to the battlefield every 20 years. This is the problem to be considered 
before the day of settlement, before the day when we shall see our 
brothers again, and the bright ray of victory come up over the horizon.”’ 

It was learnt that 6 Communist Deputies serving with the Forces 
had written to M. Herriot to express their attachment to France, and 
declaring their opposition “‘to a policy which has ended in the attack 
on Finland and a menace to the liberty of France, now threatened by 
Hitler’. 


Jan. 12.—The International Federation of Trade Unions, meeting 
in Paris, decided to ask all its centres to give efficacious aid to Finland. 


Jan. 13.—The Minister of Marine issued a statement pointing out 
that the Navy had not lost a single warship, and had sunk 10 U-boats 
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and seriously damaged others. Colonial troops had been brought to 
France in large numbers without the loss of a single man or of any 
material. . 

The merchant fleet had lost 11 ships, of which 7 had been sunk by 
U-boats. None were sunk by U-boat in December, and French convoys 
had lost only one merchant ship out of 750. The average monthly losses 
of the Allies and neutrals from U-boat attack had been 184,000 tons, as 
against 369,000 in 1917 and 1918. 

The magnetic mines had sunk 114,000 tons of Allied and neutral 
shipping in November, and 95,000 tons in December. The magnetic 
mine, he said, would soon be like any other mine. 

He also said that 622,000 tons of contraband had been intercepted 
by French ships, and that German U-boats had committed 43 breaches 
of international law, whereas Allied submarines had been guilty of none. 

Of the 400 German merchantmen caught by the outbreak of war in 
neutral ports some had tried to get away and of these 20 had been 
seized—4 by French warships—and 18 had scuttled themselves. 

Conclusion of trade agreement with Spain. (See Spain.) 


Jan. 16.—The Chamber, by 521 votes to 2, approved a Government 
Bill providing for the withdrawal of their Parliamentary mandate from 
all Communist Deputies who failed to break off their allegiance to 
Moscow before Oct. 26. 


Jan. 18.—Issue of German reply to the French Yellow Book. (See 
Germany.) 


Jan. 19.—The Senate, by 294 votes to 94, approved the Bill unseating 
all those Communists in the two Houses who had not renounced their 
allegiance to Moscow before Oct. 26. (Of the 73 in the Chamber 
60 thus lost their seats, and one in the Senate.) 


GERMANY 


Jan. 9.—A semi-official commentary on Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
said that authoritative circles ‘‘consider it sufficient to let the poor 
words of the Prime Minister speak for themselves. He had practically 
nothing to say in spite of the serious situation of his country”. 

Reports were current in Berlin that the Italian Government had 
asked for an explanation of the holding up in Germany of Italian war 
materials for Finland. 

It was generally believed that only the first consignment had reached 
Finland, the second being detained at Sassnitz at the urgent request 
of the Soviet Government. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, dealing with the possibility of German 
mediation in the Russo-Finnish war, stated that before it began 
Germany had offered herself to Russia as a mediator, but that Moscow 
had rejected her good offices. 

Reports from Danish sources suggested that Germany contemplated 
repeating the offer. 


Jan. 10.—The Volkischer Beobachter declared that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech testified to the inner uncertainty with which Britain was facing 
the future, and to the deep misgivings which were felt at the absence of 
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results. Mr. Chamberlain, it said, was trying to make the German people 
responsible for the continuation of the war and, to demonstrate how 
far he was from the truth, it declared that the “peace plan’’ produced 
by the Fiihrer in his Reichstag speech on Oct. 6 had been wickedly 
rejected by the Allies. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, in an attempt to analyse the alleged plans 
of General Weygand and General Wavell in the Near East, stated that 
British naval and Air Force units were stationed in Iraq, the Persian 
Gulf, and Aden, and asked, ‘““Where is the foe?’’ It would be impossible, 
it considered, to accuse Germany of having plans in that region, but 
the English had found a new scapegoat—Russia. 

The British aim was to make those countries believe that Russia 
would attack Turkey and Iran, and by these allegations hope to justify 
their own plans against Russia. 


Jan. 11.—The National Zeitung reported that all university students 
had been ordered to perform civilian duties in the national cause 
during the first 18 months of their university life. 

Reports from Iceland stated that the steamer Bahia Blanca, which 
left Rio late in December, had sunk after striking an iceberg. 


Jan. 12.—Reports from Danish sources stated that of Berlin's 
95,000 Jews some 20,000 had been put to compulsory manual labour, 
in some cases of the roughest type. 

Also that over 100,000 agricultural families were being transferred 
from Baden and Wiirttemberg to Pomorze and Poznania. 


Jan. 13.—The Minister of the Interior, speaking at Lemgo, in Lippe, 
said, ‘“‘We stand to-day again before the grave decision of a foreign- 
political character, which will bring us victory at last. The struggle 
upon which we have entered we shall continue to the final victory, 
just as we did 7 years ago in the political struggle at home. We have 
never had aggressive designs against Great Britain and France, but 
these Powers made our conflict with Poland a pretext for declaring war 
against us. They rejected the Fiihrer’s hand of peace, with the threat 
to destroy the Fiihrer and Germany.”’ 

They should now have to the full the war they had asked for. Great 
Britain placed her hopes on starving women and children to death; 
but she had made a miscalculation, and the new peace of Miinster 
intended for Germany would never take place. 

In Germany they had 300,000 births more than the total of England 
and France together, and ‘‘the national force expressed in this figure 
gives us the right to demand a just division of the riches of the world 
and the return of our colonies. This claim we shall maintain and carry 
through; but to-day words no longer suffice; arms must decide. . .” 

It was learnt that the Auslands Hochschule and the Hochschule fiir 
Politik had been amalgamated to form a new Faculty of Foreign 
Political Science at the University of Berlin, to train students in the 
knowledge of the history, language, and institutions of foreign 
countries. 


Jan. 14.—The Berliner Nachtausgabe, declaring that there was not 
and never would be any conflict of interests between Germany and 
Russia, said that Stalin’s aim was to obtain ports on the Atlantic coast, 
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because he wanted the Russians to become a seafaring people. Russia 
did not consider the Baltic a free highway, as ships had to pass through 
the Sound or the Belt, channels which could be closed by the small 
Scandinavian countries, which might be backed by Great Britain. 

Reports from Danish sources stated that it was believed in Berlin 
that Hitler would not mediate in the Finnish war, as, when negotiating 
with Ribbentrop, Stalin and Molotoff had demanded for Russia the 
right to extend her control over Finland as well as over the Baltic 
States. 

The News Agency, referring to the transfer of population from the 
South Tirol, pointed out that, in his address to Signor Mussolini on 
May 12, 1938, Hitler had spoken of the ‘‘tragedy of fate which for 
2,000 years has prevented the drawing of a clear dividing line between 
Romans and Germans. . . . Now, Germany and Italy . . . wish to recog- 
nize the natural frontiers which have been formed by Providence and 
the history of the two peoples. This clear division of their Lebensraume 
will ensure peace between them... .” 

These words of the Fiihrer, it stated, had now become reality through 
the ‘“‘voluntary emigration”’ of the South Tirolese. The plebiscite had 
silenced the intriguers who wished to persuade the Italians that 
Germany had aspirations for the southern valleys of the Alps. The 
South Tirolese had decided to leave, in the cause of national solidarity, 
and this was a crushing reply to slanderers who wished to make the 
world think that German disunity or despair was likely to play a role 
in the war. 

Reports were current in Berlin that Hitler was receiving a bonus of 
equivalent to about 6s. 8d. a head for the people who had left the 
South Tirol for Germany. 

Jan. 15.—In official quarters in Berlin much surprise was expressed 
at the uneasiness shown in Holland and Belgium, and England and 
France were accused of trying to involve both countries in a quarrel 
with Germany. 

The Frankfurt wireless station broadcast a sketch in which a 
“British soldier” rejoiced because all the German submarines, said to 
number 70, had been sunk. The compére of the sketch intervened to 
say, ‘“We have plenty of submarines still. . . . The wish of the English 
is father to the thought. They say they have sunk 70; if they said 35 
we should be a bit nearer the truth.”’ 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, in an article on Rumanian oil, stated that 
the oilfields in operation would be exhausted in 6 years, and would 
yield only 40 million tons. The yearly output was 7 million tons, and 
the greater part of this was by companies controlled by British, French, 
and Dutch capital. These companies decreased production and increased 
prices “‘as a move against Germany”. 

Their influence had forced Rumania to neglect her best commercial 
friend, and Germany saw with alarm that all newly discovered oil 
wells were automatically snapped up by them owing to their financial 
strength. 

A decree was reported (from Swiss sources) to have been issued 
depriving all medical practitioners of the right to give medical certi- 
ficates to indisposed workmen, owing to the large number of men who 
had been staying away from work in armament factories because of 
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sickness. Factory workers were to be treated in the same way as 
soldiers in the field. 

Jan. 16.—The Vélkischer Beobachter quoted an article in the Moscow 
paper Trud to the effect that France and Great Britain would use 
any weapon, political, economic, or military, to draw Sweden into 
the war. 

Neutral press correspondents were told in Berlin by officials that the 
Dutch steamer Arendskerk had contraband on board for a belligerent 
country, and was sunk in accordance with international law. 

A semi-official statement also made to foreign correspondents 
alleged that M. Daladier had played a leading part in bringing about 
the Belgian and Dutch military measures during the visit of Dutch 
Ministers to Paris. The reason for the French move was the impos- 
sibility of an attack on the Siegfried Line. 

Reports from Danish sources stated that the Ambassador in Moscow 
had frequently been seeing M. Molotoff, and that it was believed in 
Berlin that Hitler was preparing a new offensive in an unknown 
quarter and was anxious to make sure that Russia would furnish certain 
supplies in the required quantities. 

It was also understood, according to Danish correspondents, that 
Germany had given Russia a free hand against Norway and Sweden, 
and fully accepted the Soviet allegation that they had not maintained 
neutrality. If Britain and France interfered Germany was prepared to 
“protect her own interests’. 

The Deutscher Dienst, criticizing the interpretation placed on Dr. 
Frick’s speech of Jan. 13 in England and France, said that when, for 
example, he said that the doors lay open for Germany on the north, 
south, and east, and would soon be burst open on the west, it was 
obvious that he was referring to the Allied blockade, and not to the 
military situation. At all events, this speech was delivered after the 
alarm had been raised in Holland and Belgium. 

Ruling of German High Command re claims for war damages in 
Poland. (See Poland.) 


Jan. 17.—An official statement was issued in the Wilhelmstrasse 
emphasizing that the Government knew nothing of Russian ambitions 
on the Atlantic coast, and declaring that the article in the Nachtausgabe 
was misinformed and incorrectly interpreted the official Nazi views. 

Dr. Ritter left Berlin for Moscow to resume the trade negotiations. 


Jan. 18.—An official reply to the French Yellow Book was issued 
declaring that the latter ‘“‘attempts by a tendentious choice of documents 
to mislead the reader about the real sequence of events during the 
period before the war’’. It maintained, by citing reports and state- 
ments by French Ministers and others, that after the Munich Conference 
the French Government decided to liquidate completely its liabilities 
in central and eastern Europe, leaving Germany a free hand, and 
declared that this decision was the basis of the French-German 
Declaration of Dec. 6, 1938. 

France, it said, had only been induced to go back on this policy 
through British pressure in the spring of 1939. (All the French state- 
ments cited were made before the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia in 
March.) 





The wireless bulletins included an appeal on behalf of the French 
Communist Deputies, since Communists were a party whose voice 
should be heard in the Councils of State. To suppress them was 
undemocratic and unworthy. 

Dutch reports ve the sinking of the Arendskerk. (See The Netherlands.) 

It was announced in Berlin that there were 310,000 Polish prisoners 
of war working on German farms and factories, and that a further 
200,000 civilian workers would be brought to Germany, most of them 
to work on farms. 


Jan. 19.—Dr. Goebbels, speaking at Posen, said that on one 
question, at least, there was only one opinion—that regarding the 
English, and that was—destroy them. “‘We know these gentlemen 
very well,’’ he went on, “‘they are ferocious wolves wearing lambs’ 
skins. They are trying to placate us with pious phrases about humanity 
and civilization. If we sink a few of their fishing trawlers they lament 
about our inhuman methods of warfare. Simultaneously they would 
be only too glad to starve millions of our women, children, and babies 
if they only could.”’ 

The English wanted to divide them by propaganda. ‘‘Away with 
Hitler,”’ they said, “and all will be well.’’ This was not a war which 
could be fought with the foul slogan “against Hitlerism’’. The English 
were completely mistaken in thinking they could produce any impres- 
sion on the German people with their silly pamphlets. 

It seemed as if they were gradually getting afraid. They went into 
the war with loud trumpet blasts, and one would have expected that 
their bombers would have appeared over Berlin that very afternoon; 
also that they would have tried to help Poland, badly in need of 
help, or have attempted to break through the Siegfried Line. 
Instead, after 5 months of war they asked, Why does Hitler not attack? 
“We have declared from the very beginning,” he said, “‘that we do not 
want to start to attack because we did not want this war. They accuse 
us of being guilty of the war. They are so proficient in the art of lying 
that one is tempted to envy them for it.” 

Dr. Goebbels then referred to the failure to take notice of Hitler's 
peace plan after the Polish campaign, and said France and Great Britain 
must, therefore, be taught a lesson once more. There was never a time 
when Germany had such splendid prospects of achieving a dominating 
position in the world. Apart from her military and economic potential 
she had a political and military leadership of such excellence as she 
never had before, and this leadership thoroughly appreciated its enemies 
in the military, and, better still, in the political sphere. 

In a nutshell, the whole scum which had opposed them in their fight 
inside Germany was now fighting them in the international field. 
He went on: 

“If I am asked what Daladier thinks, then I answer, ‘He does not 
think anything. He is not able to think at all. He is nuts’.” 

They would not make the British mistake of underestimating their 
opponents; they were fully aware that they were facing a gigantic 
conflict in which their very existence was at stake. ‘‘We all know 
of the difficulties, yet they are being shouldered by the whole nation in 
a common effort, and we shall therefore be able to master them.” 
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Their enemies, he concluded, were getting themselves into a state of 
nervous excitement, and said that Germany was waging a war of 
nerves. “‘But we never thought of a war of nerves. . . . It is no concern 
of ours if the idle watchers of our game of chess comment on our inten- 
tions. In chess there is only one thing that matters—to checkmate the 
king of the opponent. We are prepared to discuss with the English 
and French by what moves we checkmated Schuschnigg, Benes, and 
Beck, but only after we have checkmated them.” 

The Minister of Education issued a circular decreeing that instruc- 
tion in the elements of aviation and the importance of flight as a means 
of communication and a weapon of war were to form part of the 
teaching in all schools. 

The campaign was launched under the slogan: ‘Our future is in 
the air.” 

The German students’ leader issued an order for all students to 
complete their professional training as far as possible before being 
called up, and to regard themselves during student years as part of the 
home front. 


Jan. 21.—A semi-official denial was issued in Berlin of reports from the 
Balkans that Russia had surrendered to Germany the exploitation of 
the Galician oilfields in return for being allowed a free hand in the 
North. 

It was admitted that Germany would get facilities for obtaining oil 
from these fields, but this was a normal trade transaction. 

Report ve arrival of German officers at Lwow to inquire into delays 
in transport of oil from Rumania. (See Rumania.) 

The wireless bulletins announced that all leave for troops at the 
front had been restricted owing to transport difficulties caused by the 


cold. Leave for home garrisons would also be restricted. 

The railway services were still further curtailed, owing partly to 
the scarcity of personnel, several hundred railway officials having 
been sent to Russia to reorganize the transport between there and 
Germany. 


Jan. 22.—Field-Marshal Goring issued a decree confiscating the entire 
property of the Polish State in order to safeguard it. 

Statement by Embassy in Tokyo ve British action in removing 
German seamen from Japanese liner. (See Japan.) 

The News Agency stated that a new pocket edition of Mein Kampf 
had been issued and distributed to the troops. With this, the sales of 
the book exceeded 5,950,000 copies. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Jan. 9.—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Mansion House. (See 
special Note.) 

It was announced in London that the total number of ships, British, 
Allied, and neutral convoyed up to Jan. 6 had been 5,911, and the total 
number sunk while in convoy was 12. 

In the week ended Jan. 6 two British ships were sunk, and 3 neutrals. 

Mr. Churchill returned to London from a visit to France. 
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The Air Ministry announced that Air-Marshal A. S. Barrett had been 
appointed Air Officer C.-in-C. British Air Forces in France. 

It was at the same time announced that a Royal Air Force Command, 
to include all units of the Royal Air Force in France, was to be formed. 
The new Command would be designated “British Air Forces in France” 
and would be under the command of an Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief. The latter would also be responsible, in consultation with thy 
Army C.-in-C.s concerned, for ensuring the most effective support be 
the British Air Forces for the British Expeditionary Force and the 
French Armies. 

In conjunction with the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
French Air Forces, he would also be responsible for co-ordinating the 
operations of the R.A.F. in France with those of the French Air 
Force. 

This arrangement involved no change in the principle governing the 
relationship between the Army and the R.A.F. It was based on the 
analogy of the existing relations between the Navy and the Coastal 
Command, R.A.F., and would ensure the closest co-operation between 
the Army and Air Forces in the field. 


Jan. 12.—The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Supply 
stated that the Government were, as a trader, handling materials of 
an annual value of £150 million, and were the owners of many vital 
supplies. Practically all the stocks in England of copper, aluminium, 
and other non-ferrous metals, wool, flax, molasses, and the raw 
materials of fertilizers were owned by the nation. 

Britain’s steel-making capacity had increased since 1914 by 75 per 
cent. Empire production had risen from a million tons in 1914 to 4 
million tons annually. 


Jan. 13.—Sir John Simon, speaking at Glasgow, warned the nation 
not to suppose that “‘the war can be carried on to the only conclusion 
which free men and women would tolerate without incurring immense 
burdens and making heavy sacrifices’. 

There could be no better service to their democracy, he declared, 
than to tell them the truth as to the sacrifices they must face. 

He then referred to the consequences of the inflation which occurred 
in the last war—the prodigious slump and immense unemployment. 
He added that by acting more wisely they might hope this time to 
avoid, or, at any rate, strive to reduce these consequences. 

The enormously increased purchases by the Government for war 
purposes, he said, resulted in the supply usually available for civilian 
needs being much reduced. 

If the civilian consumption remained the same as before, prices 
would be forced up. If there was more money to spend, the danger 
would be re-doubled, and they should find themselves in that ‘‘vicious 
spiral’’ of alternately rising prices and wages which constituted infla- 
tion. From the first day of the war it had been the Government’s object 
to guard against this danger. 

The most dangerous type of spiral which faced them to-day was an 
increase in wages to correspond with the first increase in the cost of 
goods. That increase raised the cost further, and the increase of cost, in 
turn, gave a claim for a further wage increase. 
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Definite sacrifice was called for from them all, whatever their means of 
livelihood. Only in this way could they finance the war without in- 
flation, and avoid the post-war period of slump with all the attendant 
misery and unemployment. 

“We have,” Sir John said, ‘‘the greatest cause in the world—liberty— 
and the whole nation is prepared to sustain that cause by all the 
necessary sacrifice.” 

He also pointed out that the purpose of rationing was two-fold. It 
was not that they were struggling like a beleaguered city to avoid 
starvation. Rationing was a means of securing that consumption was 
not greater than present circumstances justified, and a reasonable 
control for reducing consumption was essential. They would certainly 
have to adopt other methods of various kinds. 


Jan. 14.—The War Office announced late in the evening that the 
leave service from the B.E.F. had been suspended. 


Jan. 15.—The Air Ministry announced that leave for the Air Forces 
in France had been cancelled for the time being. The order did not 
affect men already on leave. 

The texts were published of the protest of Dec. 23 by 21 American 
Republics about naval actions in American waters and of the British 
Government’s reply, delivered that day to the President of Panama. 
(See Panama.) 

Rejection by the U.S. Government of the British protest of Nov. 9 
against alleged discrimination against British shipping under the 
Neutrality Act. (See U.S.A.) 


Jan. 16.—The text of the Notes exchanged with the Turkish Govern- 
ment in November on trade relations was published as a White Paper. 


» Cmd. 6151. 


The French Minister of Armaments arrived in London for discussions 
with the Minister of Supply and other Ministers. 


Jan. 17.—Survey of the progress of the economic war by the Minister 
for Economic Warfare. (See Special Note.) 

Limited leave was reopened for the B.E.F. and for units of the 
R.A.F. in France. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in Parliament that the 
Four-and-a-half per cent Conversion Loan, 1940-44 would be repaid 
on July 1, and that holders were to be offered as an alternative the 
conversion of their holdings into a short-term loan at 2 per cent. The 
saving on interest was estimated at £8 to £9 million. 

He said that the 44 per cent Loan was issued in 1924, and about 
£350 million was outstanding. It had consistently stood above par 
since 1932. The new loan would be repaid on July 1, 1945, but the 
Treasury reserved the right to redeem it at par, in whole or in part, 
on or after July 1, 1943. 

It was learnt that over half of the merchant fleet had been equipped 
with guns for defence against submarines and aircraft. 

The Contraband Control announced that during the week ended 
Jan. 13 it had detained 3,364 tons of contraband goods destined for 
Germany. 


Jan. 18.—The Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, replying to 
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questions in the Lords, stated that the vital importance of scientific 
research to war was and had been fully realized, and that the country’s 
scientific talent had been mobilized to that end. Joint committees of 
the Services considered many scientific subjects which were of common 
interest, and inventions were brought under expert eyes with the least 
possible delay. 

The Government had rejected, however, a proposal to set up a 
central body, since they felt that would be likely to impede rather than 
expedite progress. Apart from inter-Service contacts there were 
scientific and technical committees which covered every kind of 
research work. Their work must necessarily be secret, but he could say 
that any surprise or partial surprise disclosed in the conflict had been 
rapidly met by their existing methods. 

He also indicated the scope of the mutual exchange of scientific 
knowledge which had taken place between the British and French 
Governments before the war, and said that the question of extending 
the present liaison was being discussed. 

The Ministry of Information published details of the treatment 
of the officers and men of the British merchantmen sunk by the 
Graf Spee while they were on board the German tanker, the supply 
ship to the battleship. Everything possible had been done to humiliate 
the officers in front of the men, and particularly in front of lascars, 
and all, both officers and men, were kept in cramped quarters with 
quite inadequate sanitary arrangements and opportunities for exercise 
or relaxation. The food was very bad and insufficient. 

Jan. 20.—The text was issued of the Government’s Note rejecting 
the U.S. Government’s protest of Dec. 27 against the examination by 
the censorship authorities of American mails in British and neutral 
vessels. 

The Note claimed that a belligerent was at liberty to examine 
mail bags and contents to see that there were not “‘articles of a noxious 
character, such as contraband’, and it declared that the relevant 
Article in the Hague Convention under which America claimed im- 
munity applied only to genuine postal correspondence and did not 
cover postal parcels. This had been established in the last war, when 
none of the belligerents accepted the view that the Convention con- 
stituted absolute prohibition of interference with mail bags. 

It then stated that clear evidence had been given in an aitde- 
mémotre of Nov. 23 communicated to the U.S. Embassy of the existence 
of an organized traffic in contraband through the mail between Nazi 
sympathizers in the United States and Germany. An organization 
existed on U.S. territory to facilitate this traffic. Apart from contraband 
also, there was the possibility of the use of letter post by Germans to 
transmit military intelligence, promote sabotage, and carry on other 
hostile acts. 

It was in accordance with international law for belligerents to 
prevent intelligence reaching the enemy which might assist them in 
hostile operations. 

The German Navy had destroyed without warning or visit the 
steamers Yorkshire, Dunbar Castle, Simon Bolivar and Terukini Maru, 
all carrying mails to or from neutral countries, yet the British Govern- 
ment were not aware that any protest had been made in Berlin. In 
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contrast, the examination of mails conducted by the British authorities 
did not involve innocent mail being either confiscated or destroyed, 
and in no case was genuine correspondence from the United States 
seized or confiscated. 

Finally, the Government were unable to share the view of the United 
States that their action was contrary to their obligations under inter- 
national law. But they were ‘‘desirous of conducting this examination 
with as little inconvenience as possible to foreign nations’. 

Lord Halifax’s speech at Leeds on Britain’s case in the war. (See 
Special Note.) 

Mr. Churchill’s broadcast and call to the neutral States to stand 
together with the Allies. (See Special Note.) 


Jan. 22.—Publication of U.S. protest to the Government against 
delays to shipping at Gibraltar. (See U.S.A.) 

Protest by Japanese Government against removal of German seamen 
from the Asama Maru and issue of statement by the British Embassy. 
(See Japan.) 

The texts of the United States protest against the censorship of 
mails addressed to neutral countries and of the British reply were 
published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6156. 


HONG-KONG 

Jan. 21.—Publication of text of treaty between Japan and Wang 
Ching-wei. (See China: External Affairs.) 

Jan, 22.—The calling up of all British males between 18 and 45 was 


completed. 
The Naval Command announced that new controlled minefields 
would be laid at the western entrance of the harbour. 


HUNGARY 


Jan. 9.—Count Csaky arrived back in Budapest and reported to the 
Regent and the Prime Minister. 


Jan. 17.—Agreement was understood to have been reached with 
the German economic mission for barter trade during the year. 


Jan. 18.—Reports were current in Budapest that Russia and 
Germany had reached an agreement for Russia to cede the oil-bearing 
district south-east of Lwow in return for help against Finland. (This 
district reached practically to the Rumanian frontier.) 

In well-informed circles it was considered very probable that the 
oil-wells at Stanislawow and Kolomiya had been leased to Germany. 


INDIA 


Jan. 10.—The Viceroy, speaking in Bombay, assured the Indian 
people that the British Government’s concern was to reduce to a 
minimum the interval between the existing state of things and the 
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achievement of Dominion status, and emphasized that the failure to 
reach an agreement between the political parties of India was the only 
stumbling-block in the path of the British Government in dealing with 
the constitutional future of the country. There were strong conflicting 
claims from the great minorities like the Moslems and Scheduled Castes, 
whose position must receive the fullest consideration. ‘Justice must be 
done as between the various parties, and his Majesty’s Government are 
determined to see justice done.” 

He made an appreciative reference to India’s participation in the war 
effort, and said he was inundated with offers of men, money, and 
material assistance. These generous offers had been widely and fully 
appreciated at home and throughout the Empire. 


Jan. 11.—It was announced that the Government had presented 
1,000 tents to the Turkish Government as a token of sympathy in the 
terrible calamity which had overtaken Turkey. 


Jan. 12.—The President of the Congress Party issued a statement 
to the effect that it should be clearly understood that the Party’s goal 
was independence pure and simple. He admitted that the various 
parties, including the Congress Party, represented only their own 
memberships, and asserted that though the Party aspired and claimed 
to represent the nation, he himself represented no more than the voters 
on the Party register. 


Jan. 21.—Mr. Gandhi, writing in Harijan, said the Viceroy’s Bombay 
statement seemed ‘‘to contain the germs of a settlement honourable to 
both sides’. He was eager for a compromise if it could be had with 
honour. He had not lost faith in Great Britain, and he believed in the 
Viceroy’s sincerity. 


IRAQ 


Jan. 18.—Seyyid Rustam Haidar, the Minister of Finance, was 
shot and fatally wounded in his office by a dismissed police inspector. 


ITALY 


Jan. 10.—The Giornale d’Italia stated that Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
“without demagogic trimmings, and with the brutal frankness of a 
leader who does not hesitate to call for hard sacrifices from his country”. 

Press comment in general was to the effect that the speech reflected 
Britain’s inflexible determination to pursue the war to a victorious end. 
It was considered noteworthy that this reiteration of Britain’s attitude 
was coupled with a reference to her desire to reach a “Christian agree- 
ment”, and that no mention was made of any intention to dismember 
Germany. 

The Rome wireless, in a broadcast to the U.3.A., stated that Italy 
had agreed to send military aid to Hungary in the event of her being 
threatened by a Soviet invasion, adding “there is no official announce- 
ment of this agreement, but it exists nevertheless’. 

The announcer then said that Hungary had agreed to put aside for 
the present her claims on Transylvania in view of the “more immediate 
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concern of a Bolshevist menace’’. This menace was not acute so long as 
Finland held out. Italy was now organizing the Balkans; her policy 
could be summed up as follows: “Italy is increasing her strength in 
order to be strong enough to keep out of war; she is not neutral; she is 
only refraining from taking military action’. 

According to reports current in Rome the Government had made 
representations in Berlin about the detention at Sassnitz of aeroplane 
parts and other material for Finland sent by rail across Germany, 
pointing out that the goods had been ordered before hostilities broke 
out, and also that as the U.S.S.R. did not admit it was at war with 
Finland there was no reason why they should not go to their destination. 


Jan. 11.—It was officially denied in Rome that Italy had given an 
undertaking to send military aid to Hungary if that country were 
threatened by a Russian invasion. 


Jan. 12.—The captain of the Valentino Coda, which was attacked by 
2 German aircraft on Dec. 17,stated on arrival at Genoa that one of the 
machines dropped a bomb from a height of about 1,000 ft., though the 
Italian flag was plainly painted on the deck. 


Jan. 13.—Relazione Internazionali, referring to Communist influence 
in the Balkans, pointed out that Russian activity in Bulgaria became 
pronounced immediately after the collapse of Poland, adding, ‘‘The 
region in which the Bulgarian and Russian interests meet is perhaps 
the most delicate and unpredictable in all Europe at the moment. 
Italy has already ‘clearly defined her position in respect of Soviet 
activity in the Balkans and the Danubian regions.”’ 


Jan. 14.—Signor Ansaldo, in Jl Telegrafo, declared that, thanks 
to Italy’s geographical position, the development of her fighting forces, 
and the fact that the Mediterranean was ‘‘a sea created by God for 
submarine warfare, Italy could not be bottled up, but would be the 
bottler’. He went on: 

“Italians object to hearing talk about Suez and Gibraltar, not so much 
because these words imply a threat, but because they are a symbol of a 
latent desire to oppose the rise of their country or an expression of a 
latent tendency to detract from their dignity.”’ 


Jan. 16.—A German trade commission arrived in Rome. 


Jan. 17.—The Secretary of the Fascist Party issued a report on 
the guiding principles and spirit of the regime in which he referred to 
the international situation as follows: ‘‘One must not lull oneself in the 
illusion that the present position of Italy towards the war will neces- 
sarily be perpetual. Italy may at any moment find herself under the 
necessity and duty of taking up arms. . . . It should be added that it is 
absurd and dangerous to accept with complacency two recent mani- 
festations of international sympathy without justification or founda- 
tion, which, moreover, do not find a response in the true sentiments 
of the Italian people that has learned not to forget the history through 
which .. . Italy has so dramatically lived.’’ 

The report insisted upon the continuance of “intransigence in anti- 
democratic, anti-Bolshevist, and anti-bourgeois action”’. 


Jan. 18.—The Minister for Italian Africa, addressing the first 
meeting of the General Council of the Corporative Councils of Italian 
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Africa, stated that the private capital invested there totalled about 
5,000 million lire. Italy’s goal was self-sufficiency within her Empire. 
In Africa the first object would be to produce enough food to meet 
local needs, after which industry would be developed to satisfy the 
requirements of peace, but especially to meet the calls of war. 

Their efforts would then be directed to producing those goods in 
which Italy was deficient, such as cotton, oilseeds, and metals. There 
would then be trade expansion towards foreign markets, and, finally, 
the settlement of Italians on colonial soil, which represented ‘‘the great 
final goal”. This had already been begun in Libya. 


Jan. 20.—The Cabinet adopted the Budget Estimates for 1940-4] 
showing expenditure at 34,895 million lire (nearly £380 million) and 
receipts at 29,002 million, leaving a deficit of 5,893 million (£64 million). 

Military expenditure showed an increase of the equivalent of {33 
million, the total being equal to nearly £120 million. 


Jan. 21.—Signor Mussolini, speaking in Rome, said the battle for 
self-sufficiency would go on, in order to assure to the people both their 
bread and the means to defend themselves. The harvest of 1939 at 
80 million quintals was satisfactory, but, he asked, would that of 1940 
be good also? for a poor harvest was equivalent to a battle lost. 

The text was published of a telegram from Count Ciano to Wang 
Ching-wei expressing his satisfaction at hearing that the latter was 
seeking to form a Ministry, and declaring that “‘a China reconciled to 
Japan will enjoy a new era of prosperity and progress’. Headded that 
Italy was ready to offer her collaboration in the work of national 
reconstruction. 

He received a reply stating that Wang Ching-wei was determined 


to place the relations between China and Japan on a new basis of 
friendship. 

The Popolo di Roma described Lord Halifax’s speech as “‘most in- 
transigent and the hardest statement he has made in 4 months of war’ 
Mr. Churchill was ‘‘even more intransigent than the religious Halifax’’. 


JAPAN 


Jan. 9.—A declaration of lack of confidence in the Government was 
signed by 276 Members of Parliament (out of a House of 448 members). 


Jan. 12.—The Prime Minister saw the Minister of the Imperial House- 
hold and, according to the Asahi, stated that he was prepared to face a 
Session of the Diet, but recognized that poiitical conditions made a 
change inevitable. 


Jan. 14.—The Cabinet resigned, and Admiral Yonai, a former Navy 
Minister, received the Imperial command to form a Government. 

Jan. 15.—Admiral Yonai formed a Cabinet, with Mr. Arita as Foreign 
Minister; General Hata, War Minister; Mr. Sairurauchi, Finance; Mr. 
Kimura, Justice; Admiral Yoshida, Marine; and Mr. Fujihara, Com- 
merce. 

The press stated that the Emperor had told General Hata that the 
Army should co-operate with Admiral Yonai. 


Jan. 18.—The Navy spokesman told the press that the reopening 
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of the Yangtze and the Pearl Rivers was not a bargaining point, and 
preparations for it, including the return and reconditioning of foreign 
craft requisitioned by Japan, were continuing. 

Jan. 21.—Publication in Hong-kong of terms of projected treaty 
with Wang Ching-wei. (See China: External Affairs.) 

The liner Asama Maru was stopped by a British warship some 40 
miles from Tokyo and 21 German seamen of military age taken off as 
prisoners of war. 

Jan, 22.—The Government handed to the British Ambassador a 
Note protesting against the removal of the German seamen from the 
Asama Maru, on the ground that only nationals actually embodied in 
belligerent forces could be captured on the high seas. The Government 
regarded the action as “‘a serious and unfriendly act in which they 
cannot acquiesce”, and demanded that the British Government give 
them ‘‘a full and valid explanation promptly”. 

They reserved the right to demand the delivery of the detained 
Germans. 

The Note referred to the shock given to public opinion in Japan, and 
said that a repetition of such acts would aggravate the sentiments of 
the Japanese nation against Great Britain. 

The Foreign Office spokesman told the press that Britain claimed 
the right to take off Germans of military age but said the Government 
held that the Declaration of London only permitted the capture of 
Germans in the active services. 

The German Embassy stated that no single man removed from the 
liner belonged to any active service, and trusted that the Japanese 
Government would take measures to cope with “this obvious inter- 
ference with Japanese shipping and neutral rights’. 

The British Embassy issued a statement declaring that the removal 
of the Germans was according to law and precedent, and that only 
technicians and skilled ratings had been taken off. (Fifty-one Germans 
were on board, and the 21 were all on the British official list.) 

The captain of the Asama Maru, in a statement to the press, was 
reported to have said, “I had no reason to oppose the demand. Just 
like imports to Germany the Germans were contraband, and it would 
have been useless to oppose the demand, backed up by force’. 


LITHUANIA 


Jan. 18.—It was learnt that a special commission was studying the 
arrangements under which the German colonies were removed from 
Latvia and Estonia, as negotiations were shortly to begin for the 
transfer of the Germans in Lithuania. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Jan. 13.—The Government issued a statement confirming that 
foreign aircraft were observed over Dutch territory late on the night of 
Jan. 12, and it was understood that they had approached London and 
Berlin demanding an inquiry in order to establish the nationality of the 
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machines. (A German communiqué asserted that British machines, op 
their way to Germany, had violated Dutch neutrality.) 


Jan. 14.—The Cabinet met specially and decided to stop all Army 
leave, “owing to certain unfavourable symptoms in the general Euro. 
pean situation”. 

An official statement referred to a German allegation that a Dutch 
aeroplane had violated German territory by flying over Nordhorn, and 
declared that a thorough inquiry had incontestably proved. the falsit, 
of the allegation. 


Jan. 16.—A semi-official statement was issued in The Hague reading 
‘‘Nothing is known in Holland about the alleged divulgation of informa. 
tion of this nature (that the precautions had been prompted by British 
and French suggestions) from British or French sources. Moreover, the 
Government are accustomed to found their views on the international 
situation on reports which they are able to judge according to their 
merits.”’ 

The Foreign Minister received Dr. Colijn, who had just visited 
Rome. 

The Catholic paper, Tijd, in a message from its Berlin corres- 
pondent referring to the alarm in the Low Countries, said: ‘“Every- 
thing points to the belief that Berlin does not want the situation 
in the West to develop for the moment, so that a German military 
offensive, in which the Netherlands might be included, is not to be 
feared. That does not mean that Germany is not following develop- 
ments in the western and northern countries with the closest attention, 
or that she would tolerate any inclination of those countries to favour 
the Allies. One gets a strong impression here that Germany is still 
busy consolidating her positions, and for that reason wishes the war 
to be localized as far as possible.” 

The owners of the Arendskerk denied emphatically that there was 
any contraband in her cargo. 


Jan. 17.—It was announced that 150,000 guilders (£20,000) had 
been collected by the Committee for Finland, and that 100,000 guilders 
had already been sent to Helsinki for humanitarian purposes. 

The Telegraaf declared that the destruction of the Avendskerk was 
“one of those deeds of brute force that do not add to the glory of the 
German Navy’’, and went on: ‘“‘We regard the German attempt to 
isolate Britain as abortive in advance. Nobody will force us to give up 
sailing the seas, and nobody will prevent the British from doing s0. 
The disproportion between the number of British ships reaching 
British ports daily and the number destroyed by Germany is manifest”. 

It described the torpedoing of the Sliedricht when the U-boat 
abandoned the crew on the high seas as “‘not an act of heroism of which 
any country could be proud”. As for the Arendskerk, did Berlin really 
believe that Germany could starve out South Africa? Or was destruc- 
tion of ship tonnage her only aim? 


Jan. 18.—A Royal Decree declared a state of siege in certain coastal 
areas, i.e. those around Kallantsoog in North Holland (near the naval 
base of Den Helder) and the coast of the province of South Holland. 

The Amsterdam Algemeen Handelsbad, referring to the Arendskerk 
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as another victim of German injustice, said that in her case a new rule 
had to be invented for the occasion, and asked, “Is the Germans’ 
unlawful extension of the meaning of contraband a reply to the un- 
lawful British ban on German exports carried by neutral ships? The 
neutrals will have to protest again in the sharpest manner and to sue 
for damages’’. 

It pointed out that so far the big neutrals had been treated with 
consideration by the U-boats, but in the long run their interests were 
likely to be damaged. In this matter common action by all seafaring 
neutrals might still make some impression on Germany. 

The owners of the Arendskerk decided not to allow their ships to 
sail for destinations in the British Dominions for the time being. 
The captain (who had been landed at Lisbon) was reported to have 
told the press that the ship was sunk simply because it was carrying 
goods to a country at war with Germany, the U-boat commander 
having told him that those were his orders. 


Jan. 19.—It was stated officially that foreign aircraft had flown at 
great height over the north-eastern part of the country the previous 
night, and had been fired upon. Indications gave reason to suppose 
they were British, and an explanation was being asked for in London. 


Jan, 21.—An official communiqué stated that the usual Army leave 
would be restored on Jan. 24, as the situation had improved sufficiently 
to allow this. 


Jan. 22.—The Telegraaf said that if Mr. Churchill had addressed 
himself in the first place to the United States, Italy, and Japan it would 
not have caused new difficulties in those countries. So far as Holland 
was concerned her determination to maintain her neutrality at all 
costs was so paramount that even Mr. Churchill could have no doubts 
about it. He could be assured, it said, that ‘“‘we shall not allow ourselves 
to be eaten up by any crocodile, from whatever side this monster 
may come’. 

Germany sank the ships of the small neutrals and not those of the 
big ones. Mr. Churchill wanted to place the small neutrals in the 
front rank in the war while leaving the big neutrals alone. 


NORWAY 


Jan. 12.—The King opened the new Storting and, in the Speech from 
the Throne, said that wars created many difficulties for Norwegians in 
commerce and shipping, with a deplorable loss of lives and goods. It 
had been necessary to protest to several Governments against the 
violation of Norwegian neutrality, and negotiations were pending with 
belligerent States for an arrangement of economic problems due to the 
War. 

He hoped that the New Year would bring peace to the world, and 
especially to Finland. In any case their chief task was, in co-operation 
with other neutral countries, to preserve the peace of Scandinavia. 

He announced that the Storting would be asked to approve several 
measures for enlarging the Navy, improving and increasing the training 
of recruits and of older soldiers, and other defence precautions. 


Jan. 13.—-The Finance Minister submitted the Budget for the 
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year July 1940—June 30, 1941, showing receipts at 665 million 
kronor, and expenditure at 826 million, of which 150 million were fo, 
defence. 

During the current year the war had necessitated supplementary 
Estimates totalling 235 million, nearly all for defence, and the 1939-4) 
Budget, with this addition, amounted to about 900 million (say 
£50,704 ,000). 

The increased expenditure in both Budgets was covered by reductions 
in the ordinary Estimates, by new loans amounting to 282 million, ang 
by new taxes and duties. 

The Government proposed a 50 per cent increase on incomes of over 
5,000 kronor (£280), a new tax on tonnage, a 2 per cent trade turnover 
tax, and other imposts. 


Jan. 15.—The Foreign Department issued the Government’s rep]; 
of Jan. 6 to the Soviet Note, together with the text of the latter. The 
reply stated that so far no munitions had passed through Norway on 
the way to Finland, as far as the Government were aware. No official 
recognition had been given to any of the activities complained of, and 
the Government were intent on continuing to preserve neutrality. 

The Foreign Minister declared that he considered the Soviet Govern. 
ment should have regarded the Norwegian reply as fully satisfactory, 
and went on, “Naturally, we maintain within our frontiers the freedom 
to which existing treaties have given us a right, and we have emphasized 
that we will act strictly in accordance with these treaties. Thus we have 
every reason to remain calm in the present circumstances, particularly 
as we have received no new Note from Moscow after the delivery of 
our reply. 

“Tt is not strange that there should be a strong feeling of sympathy 
with Finland in this country, not only because she is our neighbour. .. 
but also because we look upon any policy of violence as unwarranted. 


Jan. 16.—The Foreign Minister denied rumours that Great Britain 
had offered Norway and Sweden a treaty of guarantee. 


Jan. 19.—The Prime Minister, in the Storting, emphasized that the 
Government had from the first moment maintained the strictest 
neutrality in the Finnish war, but they were also determined that 
neither owing to temptations nor menaces would they give up their 
rights as neutrals. They would not submit to attacks even of an 
ideological kind, and in case of need would defend themselves with 
all means and might. 

The Government did not believe in having a National Government 
at present, but the time might come when joint action for only one 
aim would be necessary, and then a National Government would be 
justified. 

The Foreign Minister referred to the difficulties of maintaining neu- 
trality, and said the most deplorable fact was that ships had been 
mined or torpedoed near or inside Norwegian ‘erritorial waters, citing 
three cases in December. In one, the steamer—the British Deptford— 
was undoubtedly in Norwegian waters. 

As to Finland, naturally the Norwegian people sympathized with 
her, but the Government were strictly neutral. They abided by the 
Hague Convention of 1907 both in the positive and negative direction 
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PALESTINE 

Jan. 17.—It was learnt that representatives of 1,000 Arab and 
Je ‘wish citrus growers had met to attempt to arrange co-operation in 
solving the industry’s problems. The meeting urged the cancellation 
of the British Customs duty, Government loans to cultivators during 
the war, assistance in consolidating loans, the regulation of fruit 
export, and the remission of the rural property tax. 


Jan. 19.—It was learned that the Chief Rabbi of Palestine had 
addressed a petition to the Colonial Secretary and the High Commis- 
sioner praying that the scholars of the theological colleges (the Yeshi- 
voth) of Poland who were dispersed and had found temporary asylum 
in Vilna should be allowed to come to Palestine to carry on their work. 
They numbered about 2,000, including their families. 


PANAMA 

Jan. 15.—The Government received from the British Minister his 
Government’s reply to the joint protest from all the American Re- 
publics, transmitted to the British Government on Dec. 23, against the 
belligerent activity in American waters. (The protest cited the Panama 
Declaration of Oct. 3 stating that the American Republics had indis- 
putable right to preserve free of all hostile action on the part of non- 
American belligerents those waters adjoining the American continent 
which they considered as of primary interest and direct usefulness for 
their relations, whether by land, sea, or air.) 

The British Government asked that extensive precautions might be 
taken to prevent the safety zone becoming ‘‘a vast sanctuary” for Ger- 
man warships and supply vessels; insisted that the proposals, if accepted, 
must not constitute a precedent in the laws of maritime neutrality; gave 
warning that without adequate safeguards the zone might bring the war 
nearer to the American States and lead to friction between the American 
Republics and the Allies; cited the case of the Graf Spee to show that 
the disadvantages of the zone proposals had not yet been overcome; and 
reserved full belligerent rights for Britain until the zone scheme could 
“operate satisfactorily’. 


POLAND 


Jan. 9.—Reports through Dutch channels stated that a German bank 
of issue had been established in Warsaw. 

The German police in the occupied area issued, according to Danish 
reports, a decree forbidding all Jews to change their address without 
special permits. 

No Jews were allowed in the street between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. and 
all Jews were compelled to do forced labour. 


Jan. 10.—Reports via Swiss channels stated that the Germans were 
rounding up Polish landowners and members of the aristocracy and 
sending them into Germany to do unskilled labour in arms factories. 


Jan. 11.—It was announced that the President had appointed 16 of 
the 24 members of the National Council, the first being M. Paderewski. 
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The other members included 3 from the Peasant Party, 2 from the 
Socialist Party (P.P.S.), the chairman of the National Democrati- 
Party, and a member of the Conservative Party. 

There were also representatives (2) of the Poles from Upper Silesia, of 
the Catholic Church, and of the Vilna Poles (2), of the Jews, and oj 
Polish women. 

Reports reaching Angers of the numbers of people turned out of their 
homes estimated that at Poznan over 20,000 families had been expelled, 
sometimes being given only a few minutes to leave their houses. |] 
their money was confiscated save sums of from 25 to 100 marks. 

Many of them were sent in cattle trucks to distant places in Germany 
or to Central Poland, and left stranded and homeless. 

At Bydgoszcz about 6,000 people of both sexes were believed to have 
been shot, and many deported. 

In Pomerania and Poznania all the large estates had been confiscated, 
and in many cases the peasants evicted. 

The German Governor of Warsaw issued a decree ordering all Jewish 
shops, firms, etc., to display the star of Zion on their premises, and 
obliging all Jews to wear it on a white brassard. 


Jan. 15.—The Warschauer Zeitung published a series of regulations 
issued by the German police and the chief S.S. officer of the Governor- 
Generalship. These ordered all male Jews over 12 and under 60 to 
register at “Jewish Councils’, from which they would be called up for 
work from the age of 14 onwards for a period of 2 years. All females 
would do forced labour from 14 to 16. 

The concentration camps round Lodz were reported to have so far 
received about 60,000 Germans from Volhynia. 


jan. 16.—A report presented to the Government (at Angers) stated 
that in Poznan alone 5,000 Poles had been shot, and included al 
classes of society. On the eve of their execution they were imprisoned 
and not allowed to see their families or a priest. 

The executions took place in a public square, and all men between 
17 and 40 were obliged to be present, and often women also. 

In every locality hostages were taken, and the persons arrested 
were generally sent to concentration camps at Gdynia, Torun, and 
Poznan, being arrested at night and not allowed to take any money or 
personal effects with them. Both men and women were being pressed 
into forced labour, owing to the shortage of man-power. 

A poster exhibited in the streets of towns and villages read: “Poles 
who have not yet learnt the difference between the conquerors and the 
conquered will be punished in exemplary fashion.” 

Lublin, to which Jews were being sent, was stated to be much over- 
populated, 300,000 peasants being without land. 

Warsaw was short of food, and epidemics were feared. The housing 
shortage was serious, owing to the unwillingness of the Germans to 
rebuild the dwellings destroyed in the invasion. 

The German High Command, in a ruling on claims for reparation of 
war damages, declared that all damage committed before Oct. 26 was 
to be classed as war damage for which the former Polish Government 
were held responsible. 

As, however, a Polish State no longer existed and as the German 
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Government were not the legal successor of that State they could not 
entertain any claims. An exception would be made in favour of claims 
by persons of German race. 


Jan. 19.—Eight Poles, three of them women, were condemned to 
death at Poznan for having ‘‘maltreated and robbed in incredible 
fashion” —according to the German News Agency—four German 
airmen who descended by parachutes when their machine was shot 
down on Sept. 2. 

Jan. 21.—The High Command of the Army, in a communiqué issued 
in France, stated that 70 per cent of the Navy had escaped, i.e. 18,174 
tons out of 26,564 tons. 

Jan. 22.—Confiscation of the property of the State. (See Germany.) 

Vatican broadcast on the treatment of Poland and her people by 
Germany. (See Vatican City.) 


RUMANIA 


Jan. 18.—Herr Clodius arrived in Bucarest to conduct further 
economic negotiations. 

It was announced that a General Commissariat for Oil had been 
created as part of the Ministry of National Economy. Its purpose was 
to co-ordinate and control production, refining, transport, storage, 
sales, etc.; to satisfy the needs of defence and domestic consumption; 
to control exports; and to regulate production, enforcing the mining 
laws. 

The General Commissioner for Oil would have the right to decide 
the penalties for infringement of any of his orders. 

Reports reached Bucarest that German troops had been seen in 
large numbers in Russian-occupied Poland near the Rumanian frontier. 

It was also reported in the capital that the Government had received 
an assurance from Turkey that she would come to her aid if she were 
attacked by Russia. 

Jan. 21.—Reports were current in Bucarest that petroleum sent from 
Rumania to Germany via Cernauti and Lwow had been diverted to 
the Finnish front by the Russians, and that a commission of German 
officers had accordingly gone to Lwow to investigate, and was insisting 
that there should be military supervision to ensure the delivery of 
supplies to and from Soviet Galicia. 

Reports that German troops had entered the southern parts of 
Soviet Poland were confirmed by U.S. citizens who had reached 
Rumania, having been expelled from the Soviet-occupied area. 


SLOVAKIA 

Jan. 18.—Parliament passed a Bill introducing conscription for 
men aged 20 to 50, with 2 years’ service. 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Jan. 11.—The crew of the German steamer Ussukuma, scuttled in the 
Atlantic when stopped by a British warship, landed in Cape Town for 
internment. 
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Jan. 18.—The Indian community in South Africa sent a letter to the 
High Commissioner offering to raise funds for the British Government 
and also offering, if Britain required their services, to raise a force oj 
10,000 Indians born in Natal. 

Parliament reopened, and the Governor-General, in the Speech from 
the Throne, recorded the Government’s efforts to develop the defence 
forces; to prevent unemployment and the rise of prices; to help farmer 
to market their produce; and to give help to industries likely to develop 
rapidly through the war years when oversea suppliers were pre-occupied 
with war orders. 

He also paid tribute to the advantages of the wool agreement with 
England, and mentioned other agreements made for sugar, maize, and 
dairy products. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Jan. 22.—It was announced that an Empire air training scheme 
was to be inaugurated, the cost of which would be borne by the British 
Government, with the help of a local contribution. The existing 
training organization would be incorporated in the scheme. 


SPAIN 


Jan. 9.—The Government approved the second part of a programme 
for national reconstruction, involving the expenditure of the equivalent 
of over £100 million in 10 years. Nearly one-third was for roads and a 


similar amount for hydraulic works. 


Jan. 11.—General Franco issued a decree authorizing the sending of 
war material to Finland. 


Jan. 12.—The A.B.C., reviewing the international situation, sug- 
gested that the relations between Britain and Italy were likely to be 
influenced by “‘a new diplomatic tendency on the part of Italy’. It 
pointed out that Italian volunteers were being sent to Finland, who was 
also receiving help from Britain and France. Italy was carrying out 
active diplomatic labours in the Balkans in face of the Soviet peril, and 
her determination to oppose Communism wherever it might appear was 
quite definite. 


Jan. 13.—A commercial agreement with France was initialled in 
Madrid. 


Jan. 14.—Sixteen thousand tons of French wheat arrived in Bar- 
celona harbour. 


Jan. 17—-A commercial agreement with Bulgaria was signed in 
Madrid. 


Jan. 18.—The commercial agreement with France was signed in 
Madrid, to come into force on Jan. 22. Spain undertook to deliver 
mineral ores and metal, and France wheat, rice, and phosphates. 
Trade was also to be developed in many other products and com- 
modities. 
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SWEDEN 
Jan. 10.—The Riksdag, in extraordinary session, passed an emergency 
law giving the Government power to censor mails, telegrams, telephone 
calls, to Impose embargoes, search houses and persons, and detain 
suspects for 30 days without trial. The law was intended to be applied 
in case of war or danger of war. 

It agreed, without a division, to give the Government power to decide 
when the law should come into force. The Cabinet decided for its 
immediate application. 

Jan. 11.—The King, opening the ordinary session of Parliament, said, 
“Sweden was, and is, conscious of her obligation to give the valiant 
Finnish people all the help, material and humanitarian, that she can 
give in view of her own position and possibilities’. 

- Nordic collaboration and collaboration with other neutral States not 
bound by alliances lay close to his heart, he went on, and it had an 
essential task in defending the common interests of neutral States. He 
earnestly hoped it would be equally strong in the service of general 
eace. 

The Budget was marked by consideration for the needs of national 
security as increased by the international situation. Reductions in 
normal activity were proposed, for reasons of economy, but it was 
nevertheless necessary to demand great economic sacrifices from the 
people. 

The Government submitted the Budget for the year ending June 30, 
1941. Receipts were shown at 1,692 million kronor (£100 million) and 
expenditure at 1,456 million, but the latter figure was not final in view 
of the expectation of Supplementary Estimates for national defence, 
etc. The first of these had already been submitted, totalling 171 million. 

Jan. 14.—Nine bombs were dropped on Kallax, an island near Lulea, 
at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, by 8 Russian ’planes. All but one fell 
in the sea. 

Three thousand volunteers left for Helsinki. 

Jan. 15.—The Foreign Office announced that a protest was to be 
made in Moscow against the bombing of Swedish territory near Lulea. 

The Government’s reply of Jan. 10 to the Soviet Note of Jan. 5 was 
published. It began by referring to the strong feelings of the Swedish 
people concerning the conflict. All Swedes strongly desired that Finland 
should continue as a free and independent State. Such a unanimous 
opinion naturally would be reflected in the press, which enjoyed a wide 
freedom. 

Reference was then made to the attacks against Sweden in the Russian 
press and over the wireless. 

It was pointed out that the number of volunteers was ‘‘not nearly so 
great as the Soviet Government seem to think’’, and no Swedish authori- 
ties took part in their organization. General Linder was a Finnish 
General. As to the transit through Sweden of commodities from other 
countries the Government “cannot find that they could give cause for 
any objection’”’, and they did not consider that they had any reason 
for imposing any restrictions on the commercial relations between 


Sweden and Finland. 
Jan. 16.—The number of volunteers for Finland rose at once on the 
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publication of the Notes exchanged with Moscow, and all the papers 
published large advertisements declaring that it was everyone’s duty 
to show what it meant to be Swedish, and adding, ‘‘Join the Swedis) 
Volunteer Army. With Finland for Sweden!”’ 

An official statement issued in Stockholm denied that Great Britain 
had offered Sweden a guarantee against the violation of her national 
integrity. 

Jan. 17.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Riksdag, said Sweden 
had not been the object of any pressure by the Western Powers, and 
there had been no threat or warning from Germany. None of the 
belligerents wished to get Sweden drawn into the war, and they knew 
she was determined to oppose with all her strength any attempt to 
violate her neutrality. 

It was clear, therefore, that any talk of their committing actions 
incompatible with neutrality was quite unfounded, and there could thus 
be no question of allowing Sweden to be used by belligerent troops 
either for transit or for establishment of bases. 

The Government were as much concerned about helping Finland as 
were the people; but deep sympathy and an honest wish to help could 
alone determine their attitude. It would not have been possible to 
obtain the support of the whole nation for a policy aiming at military 
intervention. Such intervention, also, was beyond the resources of the 
country. 

He also denied that relations between the Scandinavian Powers, 
which group Finland had joined in 1936, had any military significance. 

Hr. Sandler declared that the reaction of the Swedish people to acts 
of aggression was proportional to the square of their distance from 
home, and recalled the reaction to the aggression against Ethiopia. 
The day when a Nationalist Government had been formed was a day 
of humiliation; but there was a new attitude developing, and the last 
word had not yet been said. He also said: 

“The Government should have dispatched armed forces to the 
Aaland Islands in order better to secure their neutrality. ... The 
recent meeting of the Northern States was a beautiful event, but 
behind the scenes practical collaboration was torpedoed from the 
start.” 

Jan. 18.—Soviet apology for dropping of bombs near Lulea. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

Jan. 19.—It was announced that 62 million kronor (say £34} million 
had been placed at the disposal of the Finnish Government as the 
result of a special appeal addressed to Swedish industries. 

Jan. 21.—The C.-in-C. of the Navy announced that naval convoys 
would in future be provided every day for compulsory use in Swedish 
waters between Stockholm and the Aaland Islands and _ between 
Gothenburg and Norwegian territorial waters. 

Convoys would also be available every other day round the south 
coast of Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND 


Jan. 16.—The Federal Government authorized the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Army to send to Finland a medical mission composed 0! 
volunteers and financed by the medical profession. 
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TURKEY 

Jan. 11.—The Health Minister informed the Kamutay that the first 
oficial estimate of the earthquake losses was 23,131 people dead and 
7,994 injured, with 29,131 houses destroyed. 


Jan. 13.—M. Menemenjoglu in Sofia, and issue of communiqué. (See 
Bulgaria.) The Tan reported the establishment of a joint Anglo-French 
economic office to arrange the purchase of all products which had been 
soing to Germany via Hungary, Slovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia, and stated that it was reported in Angora that France had 
already placed orders for 20,000 tons of dried raisins and figs. 


Jan. 14.—M. Menemenjoglu arrived back from Sofia, London, and 
Paris and told the press he was very satisfied with the results of his 
visits in strengthening the ties with England and France. 

The credits granted by those countries amounted to £43} million, of 
which £25 million was in armaments, {15 million in gold, to maintain 
the Turkish exchange, and £34 million for trade purposes and the pur- 
chase of Turkish products. 

These loans would be redeemed with goods, especially tobacco. 
Britain and France had also undertaken to buy annually raisins, figs, 
and nuts to a value of £T10 million. 

In Sofia King Boris had expressed the deepest friendship towards 
President Inénii, and, as to his own conversations with the Bulgarian 
Premier, ‘I can say emphatically,” he declared, ‘“‘that we have been 
glad to ascertain the perfect unity of our views on all the questions 
discussed. It would not be too optimistic to say that these conversa- 
tions will render a service towards the maintenance of peace in the 
Balkans, and will allow the Balkan family to look to the future with 
more confidence.” 


Jan. 15.—The British Ambassador inaugurated a news service in 
English broadcast from Angora. 


Jan. 16.—The Defence Ministry submitted to the Kamutay a Bill 
asking urgently for £T5 million extraordinary credits for military 
requirements, in addition to the £T12 million voted recently. 


Jan.18.—The Kamutay passed unanimously the Bill conferring 
dictatorial powers on the Government covering practically the whole 
field of economic activity, in the event of war or grave threat of war. 
It also empowered it to deal summarily, by courts-martial, with any 
attempt, such as strikes or sabotage, which might hamper the efficient 
safeguarding of national interests. 

The Prime Minister thanked the House, and then pointed out that 
Turkey was enjoying perfect order and security within her frontiers. 
He expressed gratitude for the foreign help in connection with the 
earthquake, and satisfaction at the financial and economic agreements 
with France and Great Britain. 

He also confirmed the identity of views between Turkey and 
Bulgaria for the consolidation of solidarity and peace in the Balkans. 


URUGUAY 
Jan. 10.—The report of the medical commission appointed by the 
Ministry of Defence to investigate the German allegations as to the use 
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of mustard gas by the British cruisers which fought the Graf Sp. 
stated that, after careful examination of all the wounded and sick, it had 
found not the slightest lesion or symptoms which could give rise to the 
suspicion that they had been affected by war gases. 


Jan. 19.—The Government dismissed from his post the German 
eye specialist Dr. Meerhoff, who had stated that 14 of the sailors in the 
Graf Spee were suffering from the effects of poison gas. 


U.S.A. 


Jan. 9.—The Chairman of the Finnish Relief Fund announced the 
transfer of another $100,000 to Finland, making $500,000 sent to date 

It was learned in Washington that British purchasing agents had in- 
formed American aircraft manufacturers that Great Britain wanted a 
minimum of 10,000 additional war-planes in the next 18 months. 

The Chief of Naval Operations told the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee that the Graf Spee had ‘‘wound up where a lot of us thought she 
would”’. She was soft—not armed against 8 in. shells. Two 8 in. gun 
cruisers of the Navy could have fought her, he thought; and one would 
have had a good chance of winning if supported by an aircraft carrier. 

He declared that the Navy needed more aircraft carriers, and more 
cruisers and destroyers to go with them. He told the press later that the 
fortification of Guam Island might be worth as much as 2 or 3 battle. 
ships. 


Jan. 10.—It was understood in New York that the authorities had 
decided that the officers and crew of the Columbus were distressed sea- 
men rescued by a merchant ship, and were not subject to internment 
Some 400, men of military age, were being sent to San Francisco and 
other west coast ports to take ship to the Far East and thence home. 

The New York Times published a letter from Mr. Stimson urging 
Congress to prohibit the export of arms, munitions, and raw materials 
(including petrol) for arms to Japan. 


Jan. 12.—It was stated at the White House that the President had 
suggested to leaders of both parties in Congress that they should “get 
together” in the matter of the help which the Government should give 
to Finland, whose needs should be considered in an entirely non-party 
spirit. 

Jan. 13.—The Federal Court at Miami refused an application by the 
Hamburg Amerika Line for permission to move the Arauca to Key West 
owing to claims against the Line of over $40,000. 


Jan. 14.—The Chief of the Federal Bureau of Investigation an- 
nounced that 18 members of an anti-Jewish body called the ‘Christian 
Front” had been arrested, accused of conspiracy to create revolution, 
overthrow the Government, and set up a dictatorship. A ‘‘small 
arsenal” had been discovered in New York City 

The arrested men functioned, he said, as a ‘Sports Club’’, a secret 
organization which specialized in training men for a projected revolution 
and stealing arms from Government defence forces. 

The leader of the ‘‘Christian Front” was always addressed by his 
followers as the Fiihrer and given the Nazi salute. The government the 
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Sports Club proposed to set up was referred to by the members as ‘‘a 
dictatorship similar to Hitler’s’’. 


Jan. 15.—Seventeen of the arrested men were arraigned before a 
Federal Judge in Brooklyn and remanded on bail of $50,000 each. 
The charge was seditious conspiracy. 

British reply to the American Republics’ protest against naval 
actions in American waters received in Panama. (See Panama.) 

The Government rejected the British protest (of Nov. 9) against 
alleged discrimination against British shipping in the Neutrality Act. 
The Secretary of State pointed out that the part of the Act to which 
London took exception was intended to prevent the United States from 
being involved in war, and did not constitute discrimination. 


Jan. 16.—President Roosevelt, in a letter to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House, said he recognized a great desire 
in the country to aid Finland, with the reservation that credits extended 
to facilitate the export of agricultural surpluses and manufactured 
products should not cover implements of war. He also recognized that 
there was an undoubted opposition to the creation of precedents which 
might lead to the granting of large credits to European nations, either 
belligerents or neutrals. The Government would consider in the near 
future a number of applications for loans to citizens and small countries 
abroad which raised a question for the determination of Congress. 

The extension of credit at this time did not in any way constitute or 
threaten a so-called ‘‘involvement’’ in the European wars, and he 
thought the most reasonable approach would be congressional action, 
authorizing an increase in the revolving fund of the Export-Import 
Bank, and authorizing the R.F.C. to purchase loans and securities from 
that bank “‘to enable it to finance the exportation of agricultural sur- 
pluses and manufactured products, not including implements of war’. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation stated that the men arrested 
for conspiracy against the Government had planned to obstruct the 
manufacture and transport of munitions, especially if the country 
became involved in war. Many of them were of German or Irish birth 
or descent. 


Jan. 18.—It was learnt that the British authorities in Bermuda were 
examining air-borne mails at Hamilton. 


Jan. 19.—Mr. Hull told the press that the omission of Bermuda from 
the transatlantic route of American Clippers might possibly be con- 
sidered, but no exhaustive examination of the question had yet been 
made. 


Jan. 20.—British Government’s reply to the protest against the 
examination of American mails in British and neutral vessels. (See 
Great Britain.) 


Jan. 22.—The State Department issued an azde-mémoire, handed to 
the British Ambassador on Jan. 20, which stated that American ships 
were being detained at Gibraltar for from 9 to 18 days, cargoes and 
mails removed, official mails delayed, and in some cases the vessels 
themselves taken to Marseilles, in violation of American law. 

Italian ships were held for an average of 4 days, but the average for 
American ships was 12.4 days. The effect of the British action 
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appeared to have been discriminatory, and accordingly the Gover 
ment, it stated, ‘must expect that the British Government will a 
least take suitable and prompt measures to bring about an immediate 
correction of this situation’”’. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace announced that 
it had received confidential reports from its European agents Stating 
that Finland could not hold out more than 10 weeks unless she had 
active support from abroad. If the United States did not help her 
the Scandinavian countries would go down before aggression one by 
one. 

The Germans coveted an opportunity to get absolute control of the 
Swedish iron-ore mines, and there was reason to believe that the 
German order to its merchant shipping to run the gauntlet of the 
blockade and return to Baltic harbours increased the likelihood of an 
ultimate German attack on all Scandinavian countries. 


U.S.S.R. 


Jan. 10.—The Tass Agency announced that, “‘in view of the transfer 
of M. Kaganovich to another post, he is relieved of the duties of 
People’s Commissar of the Aviation Industry, and M. Shakhurin has 
been appointed Commissar. .. .” 


Jan. 11.—Men of the 1921 and 1922 classes liable to service under 
the Army law of 1939 were called up in Moscow. 


Jan. 12.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that large numbers of 
officers and political commissars had been dismissed during the previous 
few days, including the commander of the Air Force at Baltiski, 
Estonia. A number of Junkers bombers were believed to have been 
sent there. 

The press maintained that the attitude of Norway and Sweden to the 
Finnish hostilities was the result of pressure from Britain and France, 
the motive of which was to engage Scandinavia in the war so as to 
enable them to seize the Swedish iron ore deposits. 


Jan. 14.—The Moscow wireless, in a talk on the necessity of liquidat- 
ing the remaining capitalist and hostile elements in the Union, said 
that these elements did not find any support among the larger masses 
of the population. Therefore there was no need to use military force 
for their suppression; the work would be done by punitive forces after 
the intelligence machinery had done its work. 

Capitalist countries were threatening Russia with invasion, but this 
capitalist encirclement could not kill the expansion of Bolshevism. It 
only strengthened the Communist regime, and it might even hasten 
the defeat of capitalism in general. 

German views of Russian objectives in the North. (See Germany.) 


Jan. 15.—The Tass Agency stated that the Government considered 
the Norwegian and Swedish replies to their notes of Jan. 5 not quite 
satisfactory, and at the same time published the text of the Notes. 
That to Sweden declared that 47 recruiting agencies had been opened in 
Sweden, and many thousand volunteers enrolled. By Dec. 28 about 
10,000 Swedish volunteers had arrived in Finland. 
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Later, two volunteer corps had left for Finland under General 

inder. 

Further, during December, Swedish circles and papers hostile to the 
U.S.S.R. were waging a campaign against it which could only be ex- 
plained if Sweden were at war, or were preparing war against the 
Union. The press published outright appeals for such a war. 

Finally, it protested against the supply of arms to Finland, and the 
ermission given to their transit through Sweden. 

The Note to Norway was couched in similar terms. 

In an official comment on the replies of the two countries, repeated 
on the wireless and in the press, the Soviet declared that the two 
Governments “‘do not deny all the facts proving violation by them of 
their policy of neutrality. Such a position by these Governments con- 
ceals danger. It testifies to the fact that they are not offering proper 
resistance to the influence of those Powers which strive to involve 
Sweden and Norway in war against the U.S.S.R.” 


Jan. 16.—The Moscow wireless announced that, “with great joy and 
enthusiasm the officers and men of the Army on the Finnish front 
received the news of the award of military decorations to more than 
3,000 of their comrades. This award has filled the hearts of the soldiers 
with the resolve to fight with still more courage and sacrifice, with the 
ultimate purpose of annihilating the bands of Finnish Whites’. 

Pravda stated that “the foreign press may fabricate slanderous 
inventions about Red Army defeats in Finland, but they will not be 
able to conceal the truth about the valour and daring of the Soviet 
troops. 

“The toilers of Finland regard the Red Army as their liberators 


from the monstrous oppression of the capitalists and landlords inspired 


” 


by British and French imperialists. .. . 

Izvestia declared that “fighting against a malignant and perfidious 
enemy, the valiant warriors of the country of Socialism are fulfilling 
with credit their sacred duty. ... With Stalin’s name on their lips 
they go into battle and crush the wasp-nests of the Finnish White 
Guards”. 

All the papers in Moscow published a report from Stockholm saying 
that Sweden was solving her unemployment problem by persuading 
the men to enlist in Finland. 


Jan. 18.—The Government apologized to the Swedish Government 
for the dropping of bombs near Luled, explaining that the pilots had 
crossed the frontier because of difficulties caused by a snowstorm. 

The Moscow wireless announced that work had been begun on a 
railway between Julfa and Minjevan on the frontier of Iran. 


Jan. 19.—The Government apologized to the Norwegian Govern- 
ment for the violation of the frontier in the Arctic by Russian aircraft 
on Jan. 12 and 14. 


Jan. 20.—Pravda, dealing with the suppression of the Communists 
in France, said that the French rulers were wholly responsible for the 
fact that Europe was now involved in an imperialist war. In such a 
situation the Soviet Union’s policy was to secure the overthrow of 
imperialist Governments by revolution. 
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Jan. 21.—Trud, referring to a meeting of the Moscow Council held 
to commemorate the 16th anniversary of Lenin’s death, pointed oy 
that he had distinguished between “‘just anticipatory wars’ and “‘unjus 
imperialist wars”, and said ‘‘The justest of all wars will be the war fought 
by the U.S.S.R. against imperialist aggressors, should they infringe oy 
our peaceful labour”’. 

The war in the West had not developed out of the British and Frene) 
desire to liberate humanity from Fascism, but to protect their Empires 
against German claims and, further, had been started by England and 
France. Therefore the Soviet Union considered itself justified jn 
making an agreement with Germany to prevent itself being involved 
in an imperialist war. 

Stalin’s policy, said another paper, was to keep the country out of 
conflicts, but the Red Army was engaged in emancipatory work in 
Poland and was now carrying out an honourable international duty in 
Finland. 

Sherbakoff, secretary of the Moscow Committee of the Communist 
Party, speaking in Stalin’s presence at a demonstration on the anni- 
versary of Lenin’s death said that the struggle between the capitalist 
world and the U.S.S.R., the only Socialist State, would progressively 
become more and more acute. He then warned other countries of the 
dangers of intervention. It had failed in 1919 when the Red Army 
was in rags. That Army was now efficient and supported by the 
millions of the Russian people. 


Jan, 22.—Izvestia, in a critical reference to the Italian Government's 
attitude to the Finnish war, said it was very significant that the Roman 
rulers (the Italian Government) were not troubling about the frequent 
violations by the Vatican of the clause in the Lateran Treaty protecting 
Italian foreign policy from interference by the Vatican. It added, 
“The Vatican, this corpse, this relic of the Middle Ages shows signs o/ 
awakening, as if the blood of those killed in the war had filled ‘its 
veins with life’’. 

The Moscow wireless announced that a road was being built from 
Stalingrad to Tiraspol, on the Bessarabian frontier, and it was hoped 
to finish it in 50 days. 

The Red Star, referring to the Anglo-French forces in Syria and 
Palestine, remarked that ‘‘the objectives of all these forces cannot be 
limited merely to defending Anglo-French possessions in the Near 
East. Such a concentration should not be underestimated as a means 
of putting pressure on the potential enemies of the Anglo-French blo: 
in the Mediterranean and the Balkans’’. 

These forces were, in fact, threatening Germany’s southern flank, 
and the formation of a Balkan front was evidently part of the plans 
of Britain and France—far-reaching strategic plans, and not a mere 
diversion. 


VATICAN CITY 
Jan. 14.—A Vatican Press Bulletin announced that Mgr. Pacini 
was proceeding to Angers as Chargé d’Affaires at the Polish Nunziatura. 


Jan. 20.—The Pope’s reply to President Roosevelt’s Christmas 
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message was published. His Holiness described the message as “‘an 
exemplary act of fraternal and hearty solidarity between the New and 
the Old World in defence against the chilling breath of aggressive anti- 
Christian tendencies that threaten to dry up the fountain-head from 
which civilization has come’. 

He declared that ‘‘the immediate chances of peace are reduced to a 
slight probability”, owing to a “stubborn obstacle which is becoming 
more difficult to surmount”. 


Jan. 22.—A broadcast from the Vatican stated that the Pope had 
been profoundly pained by reports received from Poland of the martyr’s 
fate reserved once more for that country, “‘on whose inevitable resur- 
rection he continues to count with such confidence’. 

From Warsaw, Cracow, Pomerania, Poznan, and Silesia came almost 
daily tales of destitution, destruction, and infamy of all kinds, and it 
had been established that the horror and excesses committed upon a 
helpless and homeless people were not confined to the districts under 
Russian occupation. Even more violent and persistent was the 
assault upon elementary justice and decency in the part under 
Germany. The richest part of Western Poland was being uncere- 
moniously stolen from the Poles and deeded to the Germans, while the 
real owners were packed off to the war-torn regions of Warsaw. 

A system of deportation and zoning was being organized on prin- 
ciples and by methods which could only be described as brutal, and 
now stark hunger stared 70 per cent of the population in the face, as 
the reserves of food and implements were taken away to Germany. 
Poles and Jews were herded into separate ghettoes, hermetically sealed 
and pitifully inadequate for the economic sustenance of the millions 
destined to live there. 

The crowning iniquity, however, lay in the cynical suppression of all 
but the merest suggestion of religious worship. A decree restricted the 
number of public services and the thousands of churches were deserted 
and closed for 64 days a week. 

All this constituted another grievous affront to the moral conscience 
of mankind, and another open thrust at the heart of the Father of the 
Christian family. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Jan. 14.—The Prince Regent visited Zagreb, where he was given a 
demonstration of Croat loyalty and discipline and welcomed as the 
principal architect of the Serbo-Croat agreement of August 24. 

He signed the deed establishing a Croat national Diet, and, in an 
address, said ‘‘Yugoslavia was established and realized by common 
collaboration in the past, by ceaseless struggles throughout the cen- 
turies, and by the immense sacrifice of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. .. . 
All these efforts, and the lofty national consciousness of our people, 
ever manifest in times of gravity, fill us with faith and confidence 
enabling us to view the future with calm determination”’. 

The questions separating their people had now been resolved, and, 
“united at home we are strong enough by ourselves to resist ill-fortune. 
... I rejoice to see here a number of new representatives of the Croat 
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people, a people of robust peasants, valiant soldiers, and servants of 
God and country... .” 

Jan. 16.—The Prince Regent, accompanied by the Prime Minister, 
visited M. Machek at his country home. 

Jan. 18.—Vreme, in a report from the Polish-Hungarian frontier 
stated that an agreement had been concluded between Russia and 
Germany for the cession to Germany of the oil-bearing district ip 
Polish Galicia. 

Jan. 20.—The Foreign Minister met the Rumanian Foreign Minister 
at Vrsac, on the frontier, to discuss the agenda for the Balkan Entent, 
conference. 





